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Joe Martin turned a minority into a majority 





THE HISTORY OF TWO MEN AND THEIR MACHINES 


John has been operating the same turret 
lathe for twelve years, making bronze 
bushings. He can turn out only 16 a 
day. His scrap loss is excessive because 
his machine was built in a day when 
modern tolerances were unheard-of. His 
cost per finished piece is high, accuracy 
of his product uncertain. Both combine 
to put John’s employer in a bad competi- 
tive position, force him to quote lower 
prices, put him out of the running with 
products of modern accuracy. That makes 
John’s job uncertain, threatens the very 
existence of John’s company. And at the 
end of the day, John is worn out with the 


physical strain his machine puts on him. 


Joe operates a 1939 Warner & Swasey 
Turret Lathe. He, too, makes bronze bush- 
ings. He turns out 65 a day, with practi- 
cally no scrap loss at all because of 
the greater speed and accuracy of his 
machine. Joe's cost per finished piece is 
low, his work is accurate to a remark- 
able degree. This puts Joe’s employer in 
a better competitive position to get and 
hold business, and get better prices be- 
cause of dependable accuracy of prod- 
uct. Joe’s job is therefore safer. And at 
the end of the day, Joe is fresh, ready 
to enjoy an evening with his family, be- 
cause a modern Warner & Swasey is so 


much easier to operate. 


50 WHAT? 


New Warner & Swaseys make jobs as well as products, 
they cut non-productive waste, they improve employee 
relations because they are easier on the operator, they 
aid all industry because they cut costs and so broaden 
markets to make more goods available to more people. 





For Profits 
MACHINE TOOL SHOW 
CLEVELAND 
October 4 to 13, 1939 











You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A ’ WARNER & SWASEY 
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Ready NOW 
Your First Volume! 
The 222 Complete Short 
Stories of 


GUY de MAUPASSANT 


EVERY short story the greatest short 
story writer ever wrote! 222 master- 
pieces—each complete, paganly frank, 
unexpurgated. Translated direct from 
original French. The Diamond Neck- 
lace . . Mme. Fifi .. The Mad Woman 
. - Bed No. 29 
. and many 
“more! And this is just the first 
of TWENTY volumes, now 
yours almost ‘‘ for asong”’! 
Start getting YOUR 
set NOW! 


ACTUAL 


Regular Edition bound in standard cloth, stamped in twocolors. 
DE LUXE Edition is in an authentic Royal Florentine Design; 
calf- grain material, hand sprayed, rubbed in red and gold 


colers, waxed for lasting beauty. 
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Born: 


An 81%-pound daughter, to Crown 
Princess JuLIANA, 30, and Prince Bern- 
HARD, 28, of the Netherlands, at Soestdyk 
Palace, Aug. 5. Though the populace cele- 
brated the birth in holiday fashion, there 
was disappointment that the baby was not 
a boy. For 59 years, since Queen Wilhelm- 
ina was born, there has been an unbroken 
line of female descendants in the House of 
Orange-Nassau. Juliana’s first child, Prin- 
cess Beatrix, was born Jan. 31, 1938. The 
royal couple announced early this week that 
they were planning to name their latest 
offspring Princess Irene Emma Elizabeth. 


Adopted: 


A two-month foundling boy, by 
Ricnarp K. Metuon, 40, son and heir of 
the late Richard B. Mellon, and his wife, 
the former ConsTANCE Prosser, daughter 
of Seward Prosser, board chairman of the 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York. Officially 
named Richard Prosser Mellon, the boy is 
heir to his foster father’s personal fortune 
of more than $10,000,000 plus the eventual 
inheritance of his foster mother. 


Birthday: 


Queen Eviza- 
BETH, 39, Aug. 4. Her 
only celebration was 
a quiet family party 
at Balmoral Castle, 
Scotiand. Among the 
many gifts she re- 
ceived were two from 
her daughters, Prin- 
cesses Elizabeth and 
Margaret Rose, who had made their own 
purchases. The Queen replied to a congrat- 
ulatory message from the Lord Mayor of 
London on behalf of the citizens. “Their 
expressions of good will,” she wired, “are 
constant inspiration to both the King and 
myself in our efforts to promote a true 
spirit of friendship throughout the world.” 
The royal couple, who have already visited 
Canada, the United States, and France, 
plan a trip to Belgium later this summer. 





Wide World 


M arried Pe 


J. Ricnarp (Drxie) Davis, 35, 
mouthpiece for the late Dutch Schultz, 
New York policy racket leader, and Hore 
Dare, 28, the red-haired showgirl with 
whom he was arrested last year, in a civil 
ceremony witnessed by detectives guarding 
Davis from gangland vengeance, at Nyack, 
N.Y., Aug. 6. 


Marsorre Hinuis, 49, former New 
York fashion editor and author of the 1936 
best seller “Live Alone and Like It,” and 
Tuomas H. Routston, 65, Brooklyn chain 
grocery-store operator, in Valley Forge, 


Acme 


Pa., Aug. 1. “I will be a housewife—the 
old-fashioned kind,” said the onetime ad- 
vocate of female bachelorhood. “I’d like 


to raise a family.” 


Arrived: 
DaME May 


Wairty, 74-year-old 

veteran British ac- 

tress, with her actor- 

husband, Ben Wes- 

ster, in New York, 

en route to Harrison, 

Maine, for a summer 

appearance at the 

Deertrees Theater. Acme 
Under the direction of her 34-year-old 
daughter, Margaret Webster, Dame May 
will play the lead in Norman Ginsbury’s 
“Viceroy Sarah,” first produced in London 
four years ago. The opening, scheduled for 
Aug. 14, is a tryout for the play which 
proved a success abroad. If its Maine re- 
ception warrants, the show will be brought 
to Broadway in the fall. 


Departed: 


Patrick Joserx Do.uan, Lord Prov- 
ost of Glasgow, for home, after a two-week 
visit to New York and the World’s Fair. 
“I’m going back to Scotland,” he said, “a 
100 per cent New 
Yorker. The city is 
the most social- and 
civic-conscious local- 
ity of any world me- 
tropolis. It is one of 
serious achievement, 
great courage, and en- 
terprise.” To back up 
his statement that he 
would urge both Scot- 
land and England to 
investigate Greater 
New York’s sanita- 
tion, social, and en- 
gineering achieve- 
ments, the Lord 
Provost produced 110 
pages of typewritten 
notes he had com- 
piled. 





Wide World 


Banned: 


Books of the blood-curdling adven- 
tures of Nick Carter, which thrilled past 
generations of American youths, and the 
works of AGATHA CuHrisTI£, popular Eng- 


NEWSWERM\U 


lish detective-story writer, by the I 
Government, because they failed to « 
form to the Fascist spirit. Other aut} 
condemned in a list, distributed to lil, 
rians and bookdealers, of books eiths 
seized, destroyed, or forbidden for sale, i 
clude: H. G. Wells, Edgar Allan Py 
Thomas Mann, Edgar Wallace, Robe 
Graves, George San, Franz Werfel, Jac 
Wassermann, Axel Munthe, Balzac, Bo 
caccio, Casanova, Voltaire, Rabelais, ay 
Machiavelli. 


Approved: 


The President’s nomination of ), 
Henry Francis Grapy, 57, present yi 
chairman of the United States Tariff Com 
mission, as Assistant Secretary of Stat 
succeeding Francis B. Sayre, recent] 
named High Commissioner to the Phil 
ippines, by the United States Senate 
An expert in international commerce 
Dr. Grady was head 
of the State Depart- 
ment’s trade section 
from 1934 to 1936, 
when many of the 
Administration-spon- 
sored reciprocal-trade 
agreements with for- 
eign countries were > Pd 
formulated. 


Harris & Ewing} 


Promoted: 


Lr. Comor. Cuarues B. Momsen, 43 
year-old co-inventor of the submarine res 
cue “lung” that bears his name, to thé 
rank of Commander. He took an activé 
part in the rescue of the 33 men aboard 
the sunken submarine Squalus off Ports 

mouth, N.H., last 
May. Momsen’s pro 
motion order was read 
last week by Rea 
Admiral Cyrus W.: 
Cole, commandant of 
the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard, aboard the res- 
cue vessel Falcon, 
which is rapidly com- 
pleting preparations 
for a second attempt 
at raising the Squalus 
from the ocean floor 


Ailing: 

Carote Lomparp, 31, motion-picture 
star and recent bride of Clark Gable, afte 
undergoing an operation for acute appen 
dicitis at the Good Samaritan Hospital i 
Hollywood. She became ill while working 
on her latest picture, “Vigil in the Night,’ 
in which she plays the part of a nurse. 
Production was postponed for two weeks. 


Irvine S. Coss, 64, author and humor- 
ist, with a “gastric upset and summer flu. 
He entered the University of Califorma 
Hospital in San Francisco last week for 4 
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rest, and doctors re- 
ported that “he is not 
in bad shape.” Cobb, 
one of America’s high- 
est-paid writers of 
magazine fiction, was 
stricken while vaca- 
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tioning at the Bohemi- 
an Club, a resort on 
the Russian River. 





Wide World 


Mrs. Homer S. Cummiunes, wife of 
the retired United States Attorney Gen- 
eral, with high blood pressure “complicated 
by an unfavorable heart condition,” at her 
home, in Washington. She has been under 
doctors’ care since returning last March 
from a Florida vacation. 


Died: 

Haroip Hott Jr., 2-year-old son of a 
Monongahela, Pa., unemployed towboat- 
man, from a Wilm’s tumor (malignant 
kidney growth which spreads to other 
body organs) , at the New Rochelle (N.Y.) 
Hospital, Aug. 4. The boy, given only two 
weeks to live by Pittsburgh doctors, was 
rushed East last March for deep X-ray 
treatments which had proved successful in 
two previous cases (NEWSWEEK, Apr. 17). 
The X-ray therapy brought a steady im- 
provement. But a fortnight ago he suffered 
a relapse. 


Lorp Howarp 
or Penritu, 75, Brit- 
ish Ambassador to 
the United States 
from 1924 to 1930, 
following a major op- 
eration, at his home 
in Hindhead, Surrey, 
Aug. 2. One of Eng- 
land’s oldest diplo- 
mats, he entered the 
service in 1885 and represented his coun- 
try in Rome, Berlin, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Spain. When dean of the dip- 
lomatic corps in Washington, he signed the 
Briand-Kellogg anti-war pact on behalf of 
Great Britain. 


Dr. James H. Kirkuanp, 79, Chan- 
cellor of Vanderbilt University from 1893 
to 1937, at his summer home in Magne- 
tawan, Canada, Aug. 5. During his 45- 
year administration at Vanderbilt, the uni- 
versity’s assets were raised from less than 
$2,000,000 to more than $20,000,000. 


Culver 


Au Munro E tas, 67, official statisti- 
can of the National and International 
Leagues and the world’s leading authority 
on baseball records, of a cerebral hemor- 
thage, in New York, Aug. 1. Twenty-five 
years ago, when he and his younger broth- 
er, Walter, founded their baseball service 
bureau, they had difficulty in convincing 
sport editors of the value of publishing sta- 
tistical tables. Today, more than 1,000 
hewspapers throughout the country buy 
the bureau’s data. 
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WPA and the Army 


In the July 3, 1939, issue of you 
magazine you published a letter signed by 
B. Y. Hanning. This was headed “Wp, 
and the Army” and beneath it wa 
published your reply. In this reply yoy 
stated “Under an old statute, Army and 
Navy officers cannot be assigned to ciy] 
administrative positions without special 
legal authorization.” 

If you can do so, it will be greatly 
appreciated if you will advise where this 
statute can be located. 


JOHN B. FLORIO 
Charleston, S.C. 


The War Department gives the follow. 
ing references to statutes on military 
officers holding civil positions: Revised 
Statute, Section 1222, Code reference, U.S, 
Code, 10th volume, page 576. Revised 
Statute, Section 1223, Code reference, U.S, 
Code, 10th volume, page 577. Revised 
Statute, Section 1860, as amended by act 
of May 3, 1883. Code reference, U.S. 
Code, 48th volume, page 1460. 





Refugee Children 


The purpose of this letter is not to start 
another “setting-sitting” marathon, but to 
get the writer of the letter (July 24) com- 
plimenting the Wagner-Rogers Bill straight. 

First of all; if refugees are let in this 
country from Germany in excess of the 
quota already stipulated, there will be a 
howl from the other “country-less” Euro- 
peans if the doors don’t swing open for 
them. And if you start being humane, you 
have to finish it or be called partial, un- 
fair, or something. 

Secondly; don’t you think we have 
enough children here in dire need without 
having to welcome 20,000 more that will 
grow up and join the WPA, if there is 
any, or force rightful heirs from their jobs? 
(I refer you to the 1939 Unemployment 
Census and relief rolls found in the World 
Almanac.) If you are going to find homes 
for the needy children, if there are 20,000 
homes that can afford to take them and 
want them, don’t you think you could 
scout around and find that many poverty- 
stricken American youngsters? I don’t 
imagine that it will take very long. I was 
reading where a Texas University professor 
recently said there were 600,000 American 
young men and women between the ages 
of 16 and 24 in this country looking for 
some kind of security so they could get 
married. I believe that proverbial straw 
will break the camel’s back, really. 

Most citizens of “the richest, most 
powerful, and reputedly the most generous 
nation of the world,” as Raymond Moley 
calls it, are very sympathetic toward the 
situation in Germany and elsewhere 
Europe and have a feeling of resentment 
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for the treatment’ the minority groups are 
getting there, but did it ever dawn on you, 
Mr. Taylor, that we have minority groups 
right here in this “rich and prosperous land” 
that are suffering as much, if not more, for 
want of the same principles those refugees 
are looking for? The U.S.A. has given the 
unfortunate money and food; must she 
give her home too? Why worry about our 
neighbor’s dirty pots and pans when it is 
our own pantry that needs cleaning? 
AHMED RAYNER 
Prairie View, Texas 





American Press Society 

| want to thank you on behalf of the 
American Press Society for the mention in 
the Aug. 7 issue of Newsweek. Could you 
give a little additional space to clarify 
one or two points? 

The Society has members in 49 cities 
in the United States and in four cities out- 
side the United States. These include, of 
course, the five mentioned in NEwswEek. 

We do not regard the Society as a 
“rival” of the Guild, as we do not seek 
wage contracts which constitute the 
ostensible chief motive for the Guild’s ex- 
istence. The only point of conflict with the 
Guild is that the Guild seeks to force all 
newsworkers in all departments to join it 
and subscribe to its views on _ politics, 
labor, economics, etc., whereas the Society 
asks a reservation for freedom of opinion 
and affiliation in the news room. That is, 
the Guild is essentially totalitarian in its 
outlook, whereas the Society is liberal, its 
members being pledged to defend the other 
fellow’s right to his viewpoint regardless 
of whether we agree with him. 

The Guild seeks a monopoly of public 
information for its members, whereas the 
Society rejects the idea of monopoly in 
this field, even for ourselves. 

We certainly do not quarrel with efforts 
of the Guild to improve salary standards, 
although I share with many Guild mem- 
bers a regret that the methods used have 
sometimes had deplorable results which 
could have been foreseen. 

OLIVER HOLDEN 
Executive Director 


New York City 





Ballplayer Lincoln 

I was interested in the statement in 
Newsweek for June 19, 1939, that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was playing baseball when 
notified of his nomination. 

If convenient, I would be pleased to 
have the authority for this and also to 
know whether the reference is to a Presi- 
dential nomination. 

STEPHEN E. HURLEY 

Chicago, Ill. 


The reference was to the Presidential 
nomination. Authority for the statement 
8 A. G. Spalding’s “The National Game.” 


SIDESHOW 


Milkmen’s Muddles— 


New York City: After a 6 a.m. 
collision between a private car and a milk 
truck, the car’s passenger—a 30-year-old 
woman—grappled with the truck driver 
and threw his bottles around the street. 


Detroit, Mich.: Mike Geroff had a 
good excuse for being tardy with milk 
deliveries one morning last week: his 
mare foaled en route. 


Thief of Time— 


Randolph, Kan.: The unidentified 
pilferer who broke into the local railroad 
station recently took nothing but the 
pendulum of the clock. 


CCC Curls— 


Beaver City, Neb.: According to a 
beauty-parlor operator, no fewer than 25 
enrollees from the near-by CCC camp 
have been having their hair curled. 


Hitchhikers— 
Opa Locka, Fla.: When Charles Ewan 


had his airplane overhauled, mechanics 
found several families of rats had made 
their homes in the fuselage and wings. 





Etiquette— 


London: Called on for a ruling, the 
Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons 
laid down the law that members may use 
the word “damnable” in their debates— 
but not the word “damn.” 


Boston, Mass.: In suspending the 
driver’s license of a woman who kissed her 
male companion while she was driving her 
car at 45 miles an hour, Frank A. Good- 
win, Registrar of Motor Vehicles, ruled 
that: “Osculation should be performed, if 
at all, only when the car is stopped.” 


Henpecked?— 


Elizabeth, N.J.: When his wife re- 
viled him, De Witt Van Wyck couldn’t 
take it. So he moved into a chicken coop. 


Jackpot— 


Atlanta, Ga.: At an auction of un- 
claimed baggage, W. H. Wilson bought a 
trunk for $4. It contained bonds and 
securities valued at more than $1,000. 


Goat Tale— 


Seminole, Okla.: When James Pipkin 
accosted a passer-by and wanted to give 
him a goat, the prospective recipient of 
the animal—looking a gift goat in the 
mouth—asked him why he wanted to give 
it away. “It ate the tail off my horse,” 
Pipkin explained. 
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from the very start—as fine as can be made. 
For Filmos are built by the makers of 
Hollywood's preferred studio equipment 
to give professional results with amateur 
ease. Filmos take movies in color or black- 
and-white, indoors and out, even in s-l-o-w 
motion. You can make your own titles— 
you have provision for using telephoto 
lenses and other features you will soon 
want to use. 

So get the movie camera that will AL- 
WAYS give you the quality and variety of 
movies you desire. Get a Filmo! Write to- 
day for details. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; London. 
Established 1907. 


New “Shelloading”’ 
Filmo 141 
For those who want the 
best—a 16 mm. camera that 
permits mid-reel changes 
from color to black-and- 
white film. Only $115. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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Savanah” it links Caracas, Altures, Bolivar, Aruba, Curacao, and numerous other South American cities. 









































28 OF THE WORLD’S AIRLINES FLY LOCKHEEDS - 
tion 
uid Wace bon” Throughout the world Lockheed airplanes are providing fast, de- any 
CKHEED pendable and safe transportation. Twenty-eight airlines from Nome pot 
to Madagascar...over all six continents...fly regularly scheduled af 
routes with these luxurious transports. if | 
Lockheed supplies more transport The choice of Lockheeds by the world’s airlines reflects the 
airplanes to foreign airlines than standard efficiency of modern manufacturing methods. Advanced Cc 
any other American aircraft manu- engineering, accurate construction and rigid inspection are making } 
facturer. the world Look to Lockheed for Leadership. = 
Lockheeds fly over 47 different coun- a 
tries from Alaska to New Zealand. LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION the 
Lockheed transports fly regularly BURBANK, CALIFORNIA e¢ Representatives throughout the World eve 
scheduled routes on all 6 continents. ~ 
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Third Term? 


Nobody, probably not even F.D.R., yet 
knows whether he’ll seek reelection. Best 
dze to present prospects is the informal 
research done by a Periscope source with 
excellent New Deal connections. This man 
sngled out ten of Roosevelt’s close associ- 
ates who see F.D.R. frequently and who 
have discussed a third term with him. Of 
the ten, only two held positive opinions— 
both believing he definitely won’t run. On 
the understanding that no names would be 
revealed, each of the other eight was 
esked: “If you had to bet even money 
whether Roosevelt would run again in 
1940, which side of the bet would you 
take?” Five of the eight guessed he 
wouldn’t run, three that he would. Com- 
plete guessing score of the ten Roosevelt 
intimates: 7 to 3 that he won’t run. Res- 
ervation: A general war in 1940 would 
greatly increase chances of his running. 


Roosevelt’s Intentions 


Of the ten close Roosevelt friends men- 
tioned above, all but the two who think 
he positively won’t run again make ap- 
proximately the same analysis of the third- 
term picture: that, until a few months ago, 
Roosevelt never had _ really serious 
thoughts of seeking a third term; that even 
now he leans toward retiring in 1940; but 
that a “situation” is developing that may 
make him feel he has to run. The “situa- 
tion” results mainly from the failure of 
any real New Dealer to catch hold as a 
potential successor and from the rising tide 
of Democratic conservatism which many 
New Dealers think can be stemmed only 
if F.D.R. personally leads the fight. 


Corcoran Influence 


Never put too much stock in the reports 
that this or that White House adviser 
“dominates” F.D.R.’s policies. A good ex- 
ample is Tom Corcoran—long considered 
the President’s closest counselor. He didn’t 
even know about MecNutt’s appointment 
as Security Administrator until the job 
had already been offered McNutt. More 
recently, Corcoran got everything set to 
make David Schenker of Brooklyn US. 
Attorney for the Eastern District of New 
York, but F.D.R. ignored the advice and 
appointed Harold Kennedy. Finally, Cor- 


coran confidently told friends last week 
that Roosevelt was going to veto the 
Hatch Bill. While these and other signs 
indicate that Corcoran is losing some of 
his influence, they don’t necessarily imply 
that he is on his way out. Roosevelt has 
always made it a point not to let any one 
adviser get too much of a feeling of im- 
portance. 


Andrews’ Troubles 


Wage-Hour Administrator Elmer An- 
drews’ stock has dropped steadily within 
the Administration lately. He’s still popu- 
lar personally and considered a conscien- 
tious administrator in a difficult job. How- 
ever, New Dealers generally are criticizing 
him more and more as one who lacks the 
talent for publicity necessary to “educate 
the public” and who is constitutionally un- 
fitted for the kind of cracking down that’s 
needed at this stage of wage-hour enforce- 
ment. 


Anti-Jones Feeling 


Friction between New Dealers and Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator Jesse Jones is 
growing. Administration leaders, already 
peeved at his criticism of the Mead Bill 
for loans to small business, now complain 
that he didn’t go to bat properly for the 
Spend-Lend Bill. The Texan’s influence with 
Congress has been rated highly (which is 
one reason New Dealers haven’t tried 
harder to maneuver his ouster) . New Deal- 
ers now think Jones’ pull in Congress has 
either been greatly overrated or, more 
likely, that he isn’t exerting it for the Ad- 
ministration. 


Wage-Hour Changes 


Congress’ failure to pass the Barden 
amendments for modifying the Wage-Hour 
Law wasn’t simply an indication of weak- 
ness on the part of Wage-Hour critics. 
Many supporters of the amendments 
wanted to stall off action, thinking they 
could get better pickings next year. On 
Oct. 24, the minimum-wage level rises from 
25 to 30 cents an hour, and overtime must 
be paid after 42 hours’ work rather than 
44. The Barden crowd thinks these auto- 
matic changes will evoke such squawks 
from small businessmen that modification 
of the law will be easier. 


Trivia 

In a Senate cloakroom discussion some- 
one remarked that Roosevelt is his own 
worst enemy. “Not while I’m alive,” inter- 
rupted Sen. “Cotton Ed” Smith, whom 
New Dealers tried to purge last year... 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Senator Holt was just leaving New York 
for Europe last week when he learned his 
fellow West Virginian, Senator Neely, was 
getting two of his men confirmed as third- 
class postmasters; Holt canceled his pas- 
sage, dashed to Washington, got the nomi- 
nations pigeonholed, and caught a later 
boat . . . Republicans in Peoria County, 
Ill., are chuckling over a big sign reading 
“Roosevelt Road” standing next to a 
“Travel at Your Own Risk” danger signal. 





Spain’s Position 


You can safely doubt reports that Spain 
is already in the axis camp. The elaborate 
celebration attending Italian Foreign Min- 
ister Count Ciano’s recent visit to Spain 
was more an indication of Franco’s grati- 
tude for Italian help during the civil war 
than an indication of his willingness to sign 
an ironclad military agreement. Since 
Ciano’s return Italian diplomats have con- 
fided to intimates that about the best now 
hoped for is “moral support” in case of 
war, and a workable trade agreement which 
would insure Italy raw materials. 


German Army Tip-offs 


Fantastic though it sounds, British mili- 
tary officials have privately confirmed this 
uccount of one important factor behind 
Britain’s sudden and unprecedented “show- 
off” of strength (by mass flights over 
France, etc.): Certain German officers of 
the same school as Generals Brauchitsch 
and Halder, who are known to think Hit- 
ler’s too inclined to push Germany into a 
ruinous war, decided to take a bold step. 
To friends among British Army officers 
they advised strongly that Britain stop 
acting like a novice, put on a show of force 
that Hitler would understand, and, by so 
doing, forestall his starting a war that 
even many of his high officers don’t want 
This story would be incredible if it weren’t 
that (1) British officers have many close 
personal friends among German Army 
leaders and (2) the strongest boosters of 
the show-off plan were officers who had re- 
cently entertained a visiting German officer 
and his staff. 


Danzig’s “Tourists’ 


The main reason you’ve read only rough 
guesses at the number of Germans flocking 
into Danzig is that the Reich has veiled 
the migration in extraordinary secrecy 
both at home and abroad. Typical inci- 
dent: a few weeks ago, directors of the 
Labor Service in East Prussia sent orders 
to parents of youths doing labor service to 
pack up full assortments of their sons’ 
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civilian clothes and give them to collectors 
who’d call for them. Best indications are 
that the youths are being herded into 
Danzig as “civilian tourists.” Their mail 
has been carefully censored, and all they’ve 
managed to tell their parents is that they 
are well but won’t be able to write for 
some time. 


Squelched Propaganda 


Comdr. Stephen King-Hall of London, 
whose propaganda letters mailed to Ger- 
mans provoked a bitter tirade from Goeb- 
bels last month, has quietly stopped send- 
ing the letters. Reliable indications are that 
he did so at the request of the British Gov- 
ernment, which thought Goebbels’ wrath 
was about to get out of hand and might 
cause unfortunate repercussions. Incident- 
ally, as a result of publicity from Goeb- 
bels’ outburst, circulation of King-Hall’s 
British news letter is booming, and he'll 
soon come to the U.S. to promote sales 
here. 


Anglo-French Air Plans 


Mass maneuvers of the British Air Force 
over France have been so successful that 
it’s now planned for both British and 
French planes to make mass flights to 
Africa for bombing practice in the Sahara. 
The French station at El Golea, 450 miles 
‘ south of Algiers, has been selected as a base 
for the bombing operations. Incidentally, 
British airplane-motor production is now 
so far advanced that the War Office has 
arranged to sell quantities of Rolls-Royce 
Merlin engines to France. 


Foreign Notes 


After two days’ service in a muddy 
camp as a captain in the British Territorial 
Army, Anthony Eden came down last 
week with influenza and gastritis ... At a 
recent private dinner in Paris, Daladier 
listened to German Ambassador von Wel- 
ezeck tell of Germany’s urgent need for 
colonies, then asked in mock astonishment: 
“How can your country complain of lack 
of colonies when it has Italy?” . . . Bavar- 
ian-made pencils, now circulating in 
China, bear a picture of Chiang Kai-shek 
and the slogan in Chinese: “Support the 
resistance of General Chiang Kai-shek.” 





Labor Shortages 


In spite of the present estimated un- 
employment of 10,000,000, there may soon 
be a skilled-labor shortage in several trades, 
chiefly those set booming by armament 
orders. Although factory jobs in general 
are 10% below “normal” (the 1923-25 
average), shipbuilding employment is al- 
ready 21% above the so-called normal 
figure, machine-tool jobs are up 37% and 
still climbing, and, of course, the aircraft 
industry can use all the trained personnel 








it can get. One effect of this situation will 
be increased emphasis on apprenticeship 
programs. 


Hurley Fizzle 


The plan, revealed here last fortnight, 
to make ex-Secretary of War Patrick Hur- 
ley “czar” of the big Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. has collapsed. The accepted 
story is this: An important group within 
the company thought it had everything 
set for Hurley to step in (with sweeping 
powers and a fat fee or salary) and re- 
organize the company in a way that would 
appease the SEC. But Howard Hopson, 
key power in the company, had been ill 
and wasn’t in on the negotiations. When he 
read of the plan, he investigated, con- 
vinced himself that Hurley didn’t have the 
drag with the SEC he was supposed to 
have, and turned thumbs down. 


Tax-Revision Plans 


Tax-revision hearings won’t open until 
November, but the “broad program” tax 
experts are now working on will embrace: 
a broader income-tax base, higher middle- 
bracket surtaxes, reduction of top-bracket 
surtaxes (coupled with removal of tax 
exemptions from Federal, state, and local 
securities) , elimination of nuisance taxes 
(which are greater irritants than revenue 
producers) , and further adjustment of cor- 
poration taxes. How far the proposals will 
get next year is another question. A few of 
the items are likely to get through. But 
there’s no chance for broadening the tax 
base in an election year, and almost no 
chance for top-bracket income-tax reduc- 
tions. The Administration would like to 
trade the reductions for lifting the ex- 
emption on government securities, but mu- 
nicipalities, which need the exemption to 
float bond issues, will fight a securities tax 
to the bitter end. 


Treasury and Japan 


Don’t expect anything to come of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s state- 
ment about countervailing duties on Japa- 
nese goods. In the face of a reporter’s ques- 
tion, he simply had to back up Hull’s 
treaty denunciation. A thorough stud. of 
Japan’s complicated export-import regula- 
tions turned up no evidence of export sub- 
sidies, the only legal basis for imposing 
countervailing duties. Fact is, major U.S. 
action in the Orient will be silver pur- 
chases from China. Chiang Kai-shek re- 
cently turned up a new silver hoard which 
the Treasury has agreed to buy, but an- 
nouncement has been withheld for fear 
Japan might intercept the shipment. 


Business Footnotes 

A Wall Street banking syndicate headed 
by the Chemical Bank lost a year’s work 
when Congress killed the $800,000,000 
Housing ‘Bill; the syndicate had worked 
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that long on plans for floating USHA bond; 
for the program ... Du Pont’s new Nylon 
hosiery will finally be put on the market jn 
early 1940; extensive tests have shown 
Nylon to be more resistant to runs than 
most hose—but not “run-proof,” as often 
reported .. . Dr. H. C. M. Case of the 
University of Illinois, after making a sur. 
vey of 30 farms in the Illinois grain belt, 
reports that the farmers average only 49 
hours’ work a week . . . Phillips Petroleum 
Co. has just discovered a cheap way to 
produce Neohexane, valuable for increasing 
gasoline’s octane rating. 





Miscellany 


A strong movement is afoot to move 
the body of the only English Pope, Adrian 
IV, from Rome to the Memorial Church 
which will be built at his birthplace, Ab- 
bot’s Langley . . . Because most regular 
aeronautical journals play ball with plane 
makers by not revealing trade secrets, 
aviation enthusiasts are turning to the 
youngsters’ magazine -Model Airplane 
News for advance tips on the industry . .. 
A new Swedish anti-aircraft shell contains 
a magnesium cartridge that sends light 
rays out from holes in the side; when the 
shell passes an airplane the light rays are 
reflected back through other holes to a 
photo-electric cell, exploding the shell. 


Press Notes 


Britain’s secret instructions for wartime 
censorship contain a provision that “in 
normal times” nothing will be added to 
dispatches by censors—implying that in 
crisis times the government would feel free 
to insert what it liked in correspondents’ 
stories . . . Publishers of “The Strange 
Death of Adolf Hitler” have filed a $100,- 
000 libel suit against Walter Winchell and 
his paper, The N.Y. Mirror, for referring 
to the book as “publishing bunk”... . 
SEC Chairman Jerome Frank has become 
about the most prolific writer to the pa- 
pers in Washington; sends long letters, not 
for publication, but to correct “misstate- 
ments and misinterpretations.” 


Missing Persons 


Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, ex-TVA head 
ousted by Roosevelt, lives near Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, on his 35-acre farm; keeps 
busy with “farm chores” (four hours a 
day), some work at his Dayton engineer- 
ing firm, and writing a long-deferred biog- 
raphy of Edward Bellamy; will lecture 
part time at Antioch College this fall; is 
still awaiting decision on his suit for TVA 
reinstatement, heard in Knoxville, Tenn., 
last December . . . Dr. Friedrich Adler, 
Austrian pacifist who in 1916 assassinated 
Count Sturgkh, Austrian Premier, lives 
quietly in Zurich, Switzerland; at 69, he 
has just resivned as secretary of the Social- 
ist Internation:!. 
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IN THE WORLD‘’S MOST POPULAR TRUCK TIRE! 








TO GIVE YOU MORE MILES FOR YOUR MONEY 
Goodyear has now still further improved 
the famous All-Weather—for years the 
world’s largest-selling truck tire— with 
two major engineering advances: 


GREATER IMMUNITY FROM SEPARATION—a 
tougher bond between tread and body 
— secured by a new method of building 
rubber into tires called “multiple com- 
pounding.” 


GREATER ENDURANCE, HIGHER RESISTANCE TO 
HEAT— from the use of new low stretch 
Supertwist cord—a stronger, more com- 
pactly-twisted cord that, ply for ply, gives 
greater resistance to bruises and blow- 
outs with less heat-generating bulk, in- 


suring a cooler-running tire. 


THIS STURDIER, MORE COMPACT CONSTRUCTION 
makes a firmer, tighter-knit, less stretchy 
tire splendidly armored against cracking 
and tread-throwing — a tire that far ex- 
cels former long-traveling All-Weathers 
in trouble-free tread mileage. 


IT’S YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST— the finest all- 
round service tire ever sold for the money 
—at all Goodyear dealers’ now. 


All- Weather, Supertwist—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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Review of 76th Congress: 
a $13,400,000,000 Runaway 


Adjournment Ends a Chapter 
of Presidential Defeat With a 


Promise of Others to Come 


“T am unwilling to let this session of Con- 
gress end,” Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida 
exploded last week, “without lifting my 
voice to decry the unrighteous partnerships 
of those who have been willing to scuttle 
the American Government and the Ameri- 
can people, and jeopardize the peace of the 
world because they hate Roosevelt and 
what Roosevelt stands for. I accuse that 
alliance of putting personal grudge and 
party feeling above the welfare and safety 
of the American people.” 

The accused—Republicans and old-line 
Democrats, some of whom were veterans 
on Capitol Hill long before the 
Alabama-born Tallahasseean first 
voted—glanced nervously at the 


from Massachusetts named Joe Martin. 

Thus momentarily deserted, the Presi- 
dent this week regarded the carnage in 
what had once been a happy home: of 
eight major items of legislation he had sub- 
mitted, he had lost four outright and won 
four—two of them with qualifications. 
The runaway Congress had rebuffed him 
on both foreign and domestic issues. It had 
resisted labor, relief, and other vital New 
Deal legislation. And though it had cut or 
killed his own pet spending projects, this 
Congress that talked so glibly about econ- 
omy had voted record peacetime funds: 
almost $13,400,000,000 (see table) . 

The first domestic blowoff came over a 
Presidential request for $875,000,000 to 
maintain the WPA for the balance of the 
1939 fiscal year. On Jan 13, the House 
voted a grudging $725,000,000, on the 


New York Herald Tribune—Darling 


recommendation of Rep. Clitton A. Wood- 
rum of Virginia, chairman of its appro- 
priations subcommittee. When the Senate 
sustained the cut, Mr. Roosevelt asked for 
the missing $150,000,000 anew—and got 
$100,000,000. 

Then came the hapless crash of Capt. 
Paul Chemidlin in a Douglas bomber—a 
misadventure which disclosed that certain 
American Government officials had ar- 
ranged for official French inspection of 
planes not yet tested by the United States 
Army, and led later to a stormy White 
House conference that left senators with 
the impression that the President desired 
to make this country a virtual ally of the 
French and British in their race with the 
totalitarian states. 

Late in March the Agriculture Supply 
Bill brought the spending issue to the fore 
again. The House repulsed a move to add 
$225,000,000 for parity payments and 
$113,000,000 for crop-surplus subsidies. 
Unable to withstand “special interest” 
pressure, the Senate added these amend- 
ments and the House acquiesced. Amount 
of bill as signed into law: $1,194,498,633, 
biggest in history. 

Then a bill reorganizing the 
executive department was passed 





clock and yawned. It was after 6 


without much of a flurry, putting 





on the evening of Aug. 5. A few 
more impassioned speeches like 
the serious, dark-haired Florida 
lawyer’s, and there’d be no more 
good trains out of Washington 
that night. What did it matter if 
Pepper—yes, and the man down 
at the White House—called them 
names? The people would have 
something to say about who was 
right. 

“Let’s go!” someone growled. A 
gavel fell. At 6:35 the Senate of 
the United States adjourned. 








Courtship 

As a matter of history, Sena- 
tor Pepper’s “unrighteous part- 
nership” was slow in getting 
started. When the 76th Congress 
convened on Jan. 3, even such 
Democratic rebels as Carter Glass 
of Virginia and “Cotton Ed” 
Smith of South Carolina were 
pooh-poohing a marriage of con- 
venience with the Yankees. But 
by June something very like a 
flirtation had blossomed. And by 
last week a good third of the 
Democrats had eloped over the 
hill with a wiry little Irishman 


Roosevelt Is in the Saddle but 
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Where Is the Horse? 


into operation a Federal Security 
Agency, a Federal Loan Agency, 
and a Federal Works Agency, and 
creating six new executive secre- 
tariats. 


‘Appeasement’ 

But the reconciliation had pe- 
tered out. With three measures— 
excise and corporate-tax bills, a 
1940 relief appropriation, and leg- 
islation to extend the life of the 
$2,000,000,000 Stabilization Fund 
and the President’s power to de- 
value the dollar—facing a June 30 
deadline, conservative Democrats 
again began flirting openly with 
the opposition. The Treasury was 
talking of conciliating business by 
revising the corporate-tax struc- 
ture. The word “appeasement” 
floated over Washington like an 
elusive olive branch. Mr. Roose- 
velt liked neither the word nor the 
Treasury’s original proposals, but 
business’ friends prevailed. The 
last shred of the President’s undis- 
tributed-profits tax went out the 
window. 

Sensing the growing revolt, 











Western silverites took advantage 
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of the confusion to effect a partnership 
more unrighteous than anything Pepper 
and his New Deal friends had seen before. 
Teaming with hard-money Democrats and 
cocky Republicans, the silver men man- 
aged to delay the Stabilization Fund and 
dollar-devaluation measures five days be- 
yond their expiration date, throwing both 
under a legal cloud that was not yet dis- 
pelled this week. But frantic New Deal 
leaders persuaded the Westerners to de- 
sert their quondam allies for high-priced 
silver in the end. 

Meanwhile the Congressional spotlight 
had shifted to neutrality. The Administra- 
tion insisted upon a measure eliminating 
the mandatory arms embargo. The Bloom 
Bill passed the House, but with an em- 
bargo clause restored. Then, with startling 
suddenness, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee voted, 12-11, to defer action 
this session. Mr. Roosevelt summoned both 
Democratic and Republican chiefs and 
pleaded vainly for legislation on the ground 
that it might deter conquest-minded na- 
tions. But the only open blow at the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo axis Congress would permit 
him was scrapping of the 1911 Japanese- 
American trade pact. 


Matchmakers 

By mid-June it was apparent that Re- 
publicans and runaway Democrats had 
consummated their coalition. Egged on by 
wealthy, conservative Sen. Peter G. Gerry 
of Rhode Island, at whose home they often 
met, and by the unseen hand of Vice Presi- 
dent John N. Garner, doubting Democrats 
began to find common cause with Sen. 
Warren R. Austin of Vermont, assistant 


Wide World 
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New Dealers: Senate majority leader 


Alben W. Barkley, Rep. Sam Ray- 
burn, Rep. Patrick J. Boland, Sen. 
Sherman Minton 








Senate minority leader; Sen. Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio, and Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan. Some of the Democrats 
on the Senate side like Carter Glass and 
Harry Byrd of Virgina had pretended to 
swallow the Roosevelt philosophy. Some of 
Senator Gerry’s guests were men whom 
the President had tried to “purge.” 

On the House side, Republicans like 
Chester C. Bolton of Ohio synchronized 
their strategy with that of Vandenberg, 
Austin, and Taft. Time and again, the New 
Deal leadership withered before their fire as 
the Senate majority leader, Alben W. Bark- 
ley of Kentucky, or his assistant, Sherman 
Minton of Indiana, faltered—or as the 
faithful but often dubious House captains, 
Majority Leader Sam Rayburn of Texas 
and Whip Patrick Boland of Pennsylvania, 
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international, Acme 
Conservative Democrats: Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd, Rep. Clifton A. 
Woodrum, Sen. Bennett Champ 
Clark, Rep. Howard W. Smith 


yielded to popular pressure. And when the 
middle-of-the-road Democrats, represented 
by men like Woodrum and Byrd, Sen. 
Bennett C. Clark of Missouri, and Rep. 
Howard W. Smith of Virginia, cast their 
lot with the Republicans, the Administra- 
tion went down. 

But the genius of the coalition was 
House Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin 
Jr. of North Attleboro, Mass. (see cover) . 
For the small but wiry bachelor-publisher 
of The North Attleboro Chronicle came 
very near to running the predominately 
Democratic 76th Congress single-handed. 
Rated the most popular Republican leader 
on Capitol Hill since Nicholas Longworth, 
Martin began laying the groundwork for 
his amazing G.O.P. machine years ago. 

His first move as minority leader this 
year was to boost the Republican steering 
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committee from six to seventeen members, 
Next he developed the practice of holding 
conferences to familiarize new members 
with his strategy, and set up special com. 
mittees to study major legislation. He sur. 
rounded himself with such able deputies 
as Bolton, Harry L. Englebright of Calj- 
fornia, J. William Ditter of Pennsylvania, 
and James W. Wadsworth and Bruce Bar. 
ton of New York—and let them do the 
talking. 

Time and again his well-marshaled mi- 
nority outnumbered the Democrats on the 
House floor. The system paid dividends, 
With it, Martin was able to slip over the 
arms embargo, revise the WPA, hammer 
home the Hatch Bill, engineer an investiga- 
tion of the Labor Board, and, as a final 
coup de grace, bury the President’s 
$3,060,000,000 lending and $800,000,000 
housing programs. 





Significance 


Even after making due allowance for a 
certain amount of personal and party op- 
portunism, it is obvious that petty spite 
against the President and Republican 
smartness together hardly accounted for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s major defeats. On funda- 
mental issues it was the conservative 
Democratic bloc that tipped the scales. 
That conservative bloc has no intention of 
joining the Republican party. It is fighting 
to regain control of its own party. It be- 
lieves it knows better than the President 
what the majority of the voters want, and 
its record since January is a reflection of 
that feeling. 

True, though conservative Democrats 
talked about balancing the budget, they 
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did not succeed in doing it. But they made 
a beginning. Certainly what they were able 
to accomplish heartened business (see 
Business Tides) . And despite the fact that 
they outdid Mr. Roosevelt by some $400,- 
000,000 on benefits to farmers, they killed 
the $3,060,000,000 Lending Bill. The dis- 
tinction is more important than the net in 
dollars and cents would indicate. For farm 
benefits, like relief benefits, are emergency 
measures; the Lending Bill was more than 
anything else a symbol of the new theory 
that the old econdmic system is dead and 
that government must henceforth collect 
and disburse the people’s savings. 

Now the issue is sharply drawn. The 
President has said that Congress in revolt 
laid the foundations for economic distress 
at home and war abroad. Both sides will 
have a chance to take their cases to the 
voters. They—and events—will decide. 





Pure Politics 


President Signs Hatch Bill, 
Bowing to Another Inevitable 


Weary Congressional eyes strayed fre- 
quently toward the White House early 
last week as they watched the slow-mo- 
tion adjournment clock on Capitol Hill. 
Since July 21, the Hatch Bill to curtail 
pernicious political activity among Fed- 
eral employes had lain unsigned on the 
President’s desk. For nearly a fortnight, 
Attorney General Frank Murphy had been 
dissecting the measure for constitutional 
defects, while the Democratic National 
Committee, Senatorial opponents, and the 
New Deal inner circle pleaded for a veto. 
A few days before the automatic veto 
deadline Aug. 3, legislative hearts almost 
sank as the President himself voiced omi- 
nous constitutional objections. 

Then suddenly, on Aug. 2, Mr. Roose- 
velt scrawled his signature, sent a 2,000- 
word special message to Congress in which 
he praised the measure in principle, de- 
clared it was in line with his WPA speech 
to Congress in January, suggested that 
certain sections be clarified, announced 
that an advisory service would be set up 
to aid bewildered Federal pay-rollees, and 
recommended that the bill be broadened 
to include state and local officeholders. 

The next day, Sen. Matthew M. Neely 
of West Virginia introduced a bill in the 
Senate to extend the ban to state em- 
ployes paid wholly or in part by Federal 
funds, and in New York, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, and other states moves were started 
for legislation. Attorney General Murphy 
warned Federal district attorneys that 
they could not continue to hold office if 
they became candidates for political jobs. 
Murphy’s warning echoed back to him 
from Kentucky, where a gubernatorial 
Primary election provided the new law 
with its first test (see page 16). There one 












The Roosevelt-Congress Score* 
76th Congress, Ist Session 


SHELVED: 


Administration Neutrality Bill abolishing arms embargo 
$3,060,000,000 Administration Lending Bill 
$800,000,000 Housing Bill 

Mead Bill to guarantee loans to small businessmen 
Administration railroad omnibus legislation 

Legislation to provide revenues for agricultural deficits 
AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL Lasor RELATIONS AcT 
Townsend $200-a-month Pension Bill 

Wace-Hovur Act AMENDMENTS 

Florida Ship Canal Bill 


PASSED: 


Hatch Bill to keep Federal officeholders out of politics 

$2,000,000,000 national defense program 

Relief Bill curtailing WPA and dropping Theater Projects 

Corporate Tax Bill removing undistributed-profits tax 

Resolution to investigate Labor Board 

EXTENSION OF $2,000,000,000 STABILIZATION FUND AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY 
TO DEVALUE DOLLAR 

Bill limiting activities of TVA, but authorizing $61,500,000 bond issue 

Amendments saving $900,000,000 in taxes for social-security benefits 

Legislation extending lending authority of RFC, Commodity Credit Corp., 
Export-Import Bank, Electric Farm and Home Authority 

Legislation extending for three years the CCC 

Chandler Railroad Relief Act 

Legislation authorizing cotton-rubber barter deal with Britain 

Mooptiriep REorGANIZATION BILL 

Bix To Revive LA FOLLETTE CIVIL-LIBERTIES INQUIRY 

Legislation increasing veterans’ benefits by $30,000,000 annually 

Bill to set up Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Library 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1940 
Budget Estimate Appropriation 


Legislative Establishment $ 24,328,246 $ 21,892,079 


Independent Offices 1,680,601 ,510 1,678,847 ,840 
Department of Agriculture 920,132,216 1,272,379,798 
Farm Credit Administration 18,691,000 18,741,000 
Department of Commerce 53,454,280 52,751,000 
Department of Interior 193,690,593 188,337,265 
Department of Justice 51,916,520 50,907,520 
Department of Labor 30,930,280 30,536,170 
Navy Department 790,442,453 773,049,151 
Post Office Department 793,281,872 790,987,244 
Department of State 19,681,623 18,518,700 
Treasury Department 2,575,561 ,220 2,549,978,410 
War—Military Supplies 239,002,500 223,398,047 
War—Military 526,305,868 508,789,824 
War—Civil and Panama Canal 254,968,954 304,523,014 
District of Columbia 47,912,220 48,002,347 
Work Relief and PWA Act of 1939 1,762,490,000 1,755,600,000 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 
Treasury Department $ 276,400 % 276,400 
First Deficiency 1939 24,305,042 23,765,042 
Relief 875,000,000 825,000,000 
Employes Compensation Comm. 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Second Deficiency 1939 175,637 ,962 157,619,060 
Agriculture—insect control 1,750,000 1,750,000 
Agriculture—Deficiency 8,052,445 3,099,377 
Interior—Oil Conservation 20,000 
Third Deficiency Appropriation Act 1939 215,891,168 185,476,066 





Total Estimates $11,281,304,372 $11,486,245, 35477 








*Items printed in italics represent Administration defeats; items in capital letters indicate 
Administration victories on controversial legislation. 

tFigures prepared by the Bureau of the Budget. 

+tFigure does not include Trust Funds (non-budgetary fiscal service) of $1,906,746,331 
which bring the grand spending total to $13,392,991,685. 
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of the four candidates, Charles D. Arnett, 
appealed to Washington, charging that he 
was illegally harassed “by use of the 
Works Projects Administration.” 





Significance 


Contrary to the general impression, the 
New Deal stands to gain as well as lose 
by the Hatch Act. Colorado is an example. 
There, Sen. Alva B. Adams, conservative 
Democrat, controls much Federal patron- 
age, while Denver’s city organization, ex- 
empt from the Hatch Act’s ban, is strong- 
ly pro-Roosevelt. In many states such as 
New York, California, and Illinois the law 
will make practically no difference. It may 
work a little bit to his advantage in the 
State of Washington, where a considerable 
part of the Federal machine is in conserv- 
ative hands. 

Nevertheless, in the net the law un- 
questionably will make it harder for the 
President to control the 1940 Democratic 
convention. There is little doubt that he 
wanted to veto it, but Murphy’s conclu- 
sion that the bill was constitutional if 
reasonably enforced made a veto extreme- 
ly difficult. So Mr. Roosevelt saved the 
best of a bad situation and, realizing that 
his strength in the last analysis derives 
from his popular following, not always re- 
flected by the regular Democratic organi- 
zations, made a plea for extension of the 
Hatch Law to the states. If enough states 
acted before convention time next sum- 
mer, the President might wind up about 
even on net gain and loss. But the time 
element is against him. 





Bridges’ ‘Poison’ 

Last week, on Angel Island in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the deportation hearings against 
Harry Bridges, militant union leader of 
West Coast longshoremen (NEWSWEEK, 
July 24), reached the halfway mark when 
the government rested its case. For the 
past three weeks, Thomas B. Shoemaker, 
Immigration Commission counsel, had 
questioned a parade of witnesses whose 
testimony fell into three categories: they 
had actually seen Bridges at Communist 
meetings; they had seen him pay dues, and 
they had been told by others that he was 
a member of the hammer and sickle party. 

Bridges’ own voluble testimony revealed 
him as a stern critic of the social order. 
Some of his views: “The capitalistic 
form of society . . . means the exploitation 
of a lot of people for profit . . . I haven’t 
much use for it . . . I don’t think you will 
eliminate [the employing class] by means 
of the ballot, or possibly in any other way, 
except you poison them or something .. . 
The National Guard is the biggest threat 
to democracy that exists. It is a complete 
strikebreaking agency . . . I don’t see why 
a handful of individuals should control . ... 
land .. . public utilities . . . railroads... 
oil wells . . . natural resources.” 
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Free Fish Fry 


More than 80 years ago, Illinois citizens 
thronged the streets of Beardstown and 
jammed the little courthouse when the al- 
ready famous Abraham Lincoln conducted 
his fee-less “almanac defense” of a youth 
accused of a slingshot murder. Details of 
the trial fascinated millions of Americans 
anew this year when the film “Young Mr. 
Lincoln” provided an action-filled adapta- 
tion of historical circumstances and shifted 
the locale a few miles away to Springfield. 

In the shadow of the ancient courthouse, 
now Beardstown’s city hall, thousands of 
Illinoisians gathered again last week to 
dance, eat fish, drink beer, and view a 
pageant; during the annual “fish-fry car- 
nival,” a community institution begun 49 
years ago by an enterprising saloonkeeper 
and his merchant friends. 





The annual fish fry booms the beer business in Beardstown, IIl. 
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Two tons of crappie, channel cats, an 
other fish, with rye bread and ample acces. 
sories, were served to all comers. The eat. 
ers, in buying the beer required to wash 
down the free victuals, conformed with 
right good will to one of the prime prin. 
ciples which had moved businessmen of 
the early 1890s to organize the carnival as 
a week-long spur to trade. 

Faithful celebrant-buyers have flocked 
to the town (1930 census: 6,344) through. 
out the years, always giving community 
business a forward shove during the indif. 
ferent midsummer season. Even in Pro- 
hibition days, legal fetters were re- 
laxed sufficiently to provide the home brew 
needed to accommodate fish-sharpened 
thirsts. 

A special event this year, unforeseen by 
the celebration founders, was “Townsend 
Day,” when some 2,000 old-timers assem- 
bled enthusiastically in the public square 
near the famous courthouse to hear Rob- 
ert C. Townsend submit arguments in 
favor of the $200-a-month old-age _pen- 
sion plan originated by his Ilinois-born 
father. 





Political Parade 


Last November, a tidal wave of anti- 
New Deal sentiment rolled through Ohio 
and swept Robert A. Taft, sparse-haired 
Cincinnati lawyer-politician and son of ex- 
President William Howard Taft, down to 
Washington as United States Senator. The 
same wave carried Attorney General John 
W. Bricker into the state house at Colum- 
bus as the first G.O.P. Governor in a dec- 
ade. Party co-leaders, they sprouted over- 
night as 1940 Republican favorite sons 
(Newsweek, Feb. 13). Last week, Taft 
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formally tossed his sopping panama into 
the ring, wryly observing that “the un- 
pleasant job which lies before the next 
President of the United States is such that 
no sensible man could be eager to as- 
sume it.” 

His tentative program: Budget—bal- 
ance it within two years, after turning the 
WPA back to the states. Agriculture—end 
production restriction without going back 
to old ways. Social Security—a coordinat- 
ed program, with reasonable noncontribu- 
tory pension by the states with Federal 
aid, supplemented by an optional em- 
ployer-employe-supported pension. Neu- 
trality—repeal of arms embargo and sale 
of munitions on cash-carry basis. Labor— 
separation of prosecuting and judicial func- 
tions of National Labor Relations Board. 


€In Princeton, N.J., the Gallup survey 
showed that Democrats polled last week 
had ranked Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt next after John N. Gar- 
ner as their favorite 1940 candidate, pro- 
vided Mr. Roosevelt does not run again. 
Rankings by percentages of leading can- 
didates: Garner, 46; McNutt, 13; Cordell 
Hull, 12; James A. Farley, 12; Harry L. 
Hopkins, 3; Attorney General Frank Mur- 
phy, 3; Sen. Alben W. Barkley, 1; Sen. 
Bennett Champ Clark, 1; Henry A. Wal- 
lace, 1; Gov. Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri, 
1: all others, 7. 





Pensions Up 


Last week Congress passed a number of 
important amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. The most far-reaching result, 
affecting nearly 35,000,000 persons, raised 
the old-age insurance benefits as follows: 


New Rates 
YearsCovered Old Rates Single Married 
3 None $20.60 $30.90 
5 $15.00 21.00 31.50 
10 17.50 22.00 33.00 
20 22.50 24.00 35.00 
30 27.50 26.00 39.00 
40 32.50 28.00 40.00 


Benefits for persons whose wages average 
$150 a month: 


New Rates 
YearsCovered Old Rates Single Married 
3 None $30.90 $46.35 
5 $20.00 31.50 47.25 
10 27.50 33.00 49.50 
20 42.50 36.00 54.00 
30 53.75 39.00 58.50 
40 61.25 42.00 63.00 


Benefits for persons whose wages average 
$250 a month: 


New Rates 
YearsCovered Old Rates Single Married 
3 None $41.20 $61.80 
5 $25.00 42.00 63.00 
10 37.50 44.00 66.00 
20 56.25 48.00 72.00 
30 67.75 52.00 73.00 
40 81.25 56.00 74.00 


Evergreen Jubilee 


Proud Washington Celebrates 
Half a Century of Statehood 


Raids on musty attics and happy cos- 
tume dealers this summer have flooded the 
Evergreen State of Washington with 
bustles, crinolines, sunbonnets, beaver 
hats, frock coats, and fancy vests as civic 
leaders, lumberjacks, and Indians cele- 
brated the achievements of 50 years of 
statehood. Lesser histories of more than 
two-score towns are being chronicled with 
elaborate pageantry outlined against the 
greater story of the emergence of the Pacif- 
ic Northwest from the virgin wilderness 
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Statehood celebration in Spokane 


of the days of the hardy trapper to 
the era of modern development sym- 
bolized by the mammoth Grand Coulee 
Dam. The golden jubilee began in May, 
and when the costumes are packed 
away in October the half-century-long 
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drama will have been reenacted in full. 

After Seattle had laid down the role of 
narrator with the close of a six-day Pot- 
latch (from patshatl, Chinook for gift or 
festival) which attracted 100,000 visitors, 
Spokane took up the story last week with 
its Columbia Cavalcade, a spectacular re- 
view of progress in the “Inland Empire” 
(all that region east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains) . 

Washington, already a territory for 36 
years, was admitted as the 43rd member 
of the Union on Nov. 11, 1889. At that 
time she offered to the pioneers who had 
streamed westward over the 1,975-mile 
Oregon Tra’! a vast land of uncut forests, 
broken by valleys of rich volcanic-ash soil 
and snow-clad peaks from which slipped 
age-old glaciers. 

Spokane’s 23-episode pageant depicted 
the stirring struggle by which early set- 
tlers made of Eastern Washington a pro- 
ductive region where grain flourishes in 
fields that rival the orchards farther west 
where the world’s biggest apples are 
grown. Prospectors, Indians in tribal trap- 
pings, lumberjacks, stagecoaches, and 
beauty queens all were called into service 
to picture the Evergreen Progress. 

Also dramatized with pride as “The 
Promise of the Future” was the near-by 
Grand Coulee _irrigation-flood-control- 
power development to be achieved by a 
dam that represents the mightiest struc- 
tural undertaking in man’s history. 





Man Hunt 


For years many New York businessmen 
have recoiled in terror when thugs entered 
their establishments muttering: “I’m from 
L. & G.” L. stood for Louis (Lepke) Buch- 
alter and G. meant “Gurrah Jake” Sha- 
piro. Ruthless industrial racketeers, they 
had amassed fortunes exacting tribute 
from the fur, garment, and bakery indus- 
tries. In 1938, police sent Shapiro to Fed- 
eral prison for five years. Lepke scampered 
into hiding and flitted from hangout to 
hangout with such cunning that he evaded 
capture while henchmen carried on his 
racket. 

Virtually forgotten, Lepke a fortnight 
ago became the quarry of the biggest man 
hunt by city, state, and Federal agenis 
since John Dillinger marauded the Midwest 
in 1934. The New Yorker’s gangsters, wag- 
ing a war of extermination, mowed down 
Irving Penn, businessman, outside his 
Bronx, N.Y., home. He had been mistaken 
for a witness against Lepke. 

Last week District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey and Attorney General Frank Mur- 
phy put Lepke in the nation’s headlines. 
Dewey set a $25,000 price on Lepke (city 
and Federal rewards already have reached 
$10,000—making the total nearly twice 
that posted for Dillinger, Baby Face Nel- 
son, and Pretty Boy Floyd together) and 
began to round‘up potential witnesses for 
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safekeeping. Police Commissioner Lewis J. 
Valentine flooded the country with 1,000,- 
000 “waNTED” circulars and detailed 50 
plain-clothes men to the Lepke hunt. 

On the federal front, Murphy gave a 
nationwide anti-crime campaign the green 
light. As a starter, a special Federal grand 
jury in New York was shown a hitherto 
secret 500,000-page “encyclopedia of 
crime” compiled by G-men during the past 
two years. And the Attorney General 
promised that similar grand-jury investi- 
gations will soon be launched in other 
cities. He mentioned by name Chicago, 
New Orleans, Boston, anc “perhaps 
Miami.” 





Louisiana Sequel 


For weeks, Louisianans have been catch- 
ing their breath from one political scandal 
only to have the wind knocked out by 
another. The troubles surrounding the late 
Huey Long’s political heirs were first aired 
in June when former Gov. Richard W. 


Leche was accused of diverting WPA ma- 
terials and labor for personal use (NEws- 
WEEK, July 3). Leche had hardly resigned 
(“because of ill health”) when Dr. James 
Monroe Smith, Louisiana State University 
president, was arrested for embezzling some 
$100,000 of L.S.U. funds, and a few days 
later an indictment was slapped on Sey- 
mour Weiss, Huey Long’s political side- 
kick, for mail fraud. 

This week, Leche had something to make 
him feel ill. A United States grand-jury in- 
dictment charged him with receiving $67,- 
000 in bills of $1,000 denomination in an 
alleged conspiracy to violate the Connally 
“Hot Oil” Act. Naming Weiss and Free- 
man Burford, president of the East Texas 
Refining Co., the indictment charged the 
defendants with conspiring to increase the 
production quota of certain wells from 
5,000 to 20,000 barrels a day, with Bur- 
ford’s company agreeing to pipe 1,000,000 
barrels of the hot oil from Shreveport to 
Longview, Texas. An additional indictment 
against Weiss for income-tax evasion came 
as an anticlimax. 






Cavalry horses give way to the new steel steeds as the motorized field artillery swings into formation 
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Three-inch anti-aircraft guns and tanks get workouts during the First Field Army’s maneuvers 
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War Rehearsal 


Record Peacetime Maneuvers 
Test America’s New Defenses 


Eleven months out of every year, the 
United States Army unostentatiously 
keeps its men and weapons in trim for the 
war which, once in every quarter century, 
it is called upon to wage. But during one 
month each summer soldiers pour out of 
their barracks to show taxpayers what 
they are getting for the $500,000,000 an- 
nual bills they foot. Last week, some 70, 
000 Regulars, National Guardsmen, and 
Reserve officers of the First Field Army— 
virtually all the Eastern combat strength 
from Maine to Virginia—prepared to mass 
for the greatest peacetime concentration 
since the Civil War. 

Troops swarmed over highways in two 
directions: 25,000 took up positions at his- 
toric Manassas, Va., theater of the Con- 
federate victories at Bull Run, while the 
vanguard of a 50,000-man force headed 
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by motor convoy, railway, and wa- 
ter for 400 square miles of hills, lakes, 
marsh, and pasture around Plattsburg, 
N.Y., where exercises will be held from 
Aug. 13 to 27. Simultaneously, in smaller 
maneuvers on the West Coast, tacticians 
worked out a plan to let civilians become 
active participants as “eyes” and “ears” of 
the Air Corps. A network of checkerboard 
erids 8 miles square was laid out, with ci- 
vilian observers assigned to each square. 
When they detected an “enemy” plane 
they announced its position to a central 
headquarters. 


Battle 


As usual, the mock war in Virginia was 
climaxed by a “battle.” A relatively small 
but mobile “Blue” army pitted its strength 
against a larger “Black” force which 
pushed inland from the coast. The outcome 
of this engagement was expected to prove 
of great interest to Maj. Gen. Hugh A. 
Drum, Commanding General of the First 
Field Army and supervisor of maneuvers, 
and to the score of foreign military ob- 
servers who were on hand to take mental 
»otes. But the performance of the Seventh 
Cavalry Brigade, the Army’s only fully 
mechanized cavalry unit, was of even 
ereater interest to the General Staff. 

This modern brigade sped, largely un- 
der its own power, 976 miles from Fort 
Knox, Ky., to the Plattsburg terrain. When 
fully assembled in the “combat zone,” this 
unit will confront the enemy with a mur- 
derous fire power. The combat cars—steel 
horses of modern cavalry—can rumble 
along at 50 miles an hour. They, and the 
armored scout cars, mount 1,000 machine 
guns, 250 of which are the armor-piercing 
50 caliber (one-half inch) antitank type. 
The brigade also has 230 “Tommie” guns, 
16 artillery pieces, 12 chemical mortars, 
120 new automatic rifles, and 2,350 pistols. 

Meanwhile the Air Corps displayed its 
wares during the celebration of its 30th 
anniversary. On a signal from President 
Roosevelt in Washington, 1,500 planes put 
on exhibitions of fancy flying. At the 
same time, the Air Corps G.H.Q. an- 
nounced that its flyers had broken four 
world’s records in as many days. The 
largest bomber in existence, the XB-15, 
carried a load of 4,409 pounds 3,107 miles 
at an average speed of 166 miles an hour; 
the same plane climbed to 8,200 feet with a 
15%-ton load; another bomber reached 
33,400 feet with an 11,023-pound load and 
thon established a speed record with that 
‘sad at 259 miles an hour, and a flying 
fortress hung up a new transcontinental 
speed mark for that type of ship by whiz- 
“ing from Burbank, Calif., to New York 
City in 9 hours 14 minutes 30 seconds. 


Significance 


While primarily for training purposes, 
mimic wars enable the high command to 
put its finger on the strength and weak- 
hess of the Army’s offensive and defensive 





power—periodical checkups which are es- 
sential in view of the fact that the United 
States armed forces rank only seventeenth 
numerically among world powers. The 
General Staff also hopes to gain valuable 
information on such military problems as 
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Plattsburg, Manassas ‘battles’... 


the technique of rapid mobilization and 
the value of mechanized cavalry versus 
horses on rough terrain. 

And probably no generals will be sur- 
prised if the maneuvers reveal that the 
Army’s weapons are in need of further 
modernization, since few of the new planes 
and anti-aircraft guns for which Congress 
has provided funds have yet been deliv- 
ered, and since the Army has not yet got 
all the appropriations it wants. The use of 
civilians in the Pacific air games is in line 
with the Army’s new publicity technique: 
naturally, the War Department is not un- 
aware that such participation will tend to 
make the public less critical of the larger 
appropriations which world conditions 
make necessary. 





Preview of 1940 


A first test of the Hatch law (see page 
13), a sharply drawn contest between the 
C.L.O. and its opponents, and maneuvers 
for control of delegations to the Democratic 
National Convention directed nationwide 
attention this week to August primary elec- 
tions held in Kentucky, Virginia, and Mis- 
sissippi. 

Kentucky: Labor stood out as a prime 
issue in the gubernatorial race of Aug. 5 
when Lt. Gov. Keen Johnson, supported by 
the A.F.L. and the forces of A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler, incumbent Governor, opposed 
John Young Brown, former Congressman 
who had the backing of the C.L.O. and 
Senate Majority Leader Alben W. Bark- 
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. were watched by Gen. Drum 


ley. Campaign lines were not drawn di- 
rectly across the New Deal because both 
candidates asserted they favored Roose- 
velt policies and Kentucky Congressmen 
reported the President was “absolutely 
neutral.” Johnson widened an early lead as 
tabulations of the long state ticket pro- 
ceeded slowly, complete returns from Jef- 
ferson County (Louisville) not being ex- 
pected for a week. 


Vircinia: In a contest held on Aug. 1 
for seats in the Commonwealth Assembly 
the political organization of Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd gained strength in the Senate, where 
it was weakest in 1938, although in control, 
and increased its already powerful hold in 
the House of Delegates. The party faction 
led by Gov. James H. Price, New Deal 
supporter, made small advances in the 
House. Carter Glass Jr., son of Virginia’s 
senior Senator, was defeated by Charles E. 
Burks, Price supporter, for a State Senate 
seat, and David K. E. Bruce, son-in-law of 
the late Andrew Mellon, won a House seat 
over Berkeley D. Adams, also a supporter 
of the Governor. 


Mississippi: Pro- or anti-New Deal con- 
trol of the 1940 Democratic National Con- 
vention delegation appeared to hinge on 
the outcome of a seven-candidate race this 
week for the Democratic nomination for 
Governor. Paul B. Johnson of Hattiesburg 
was supported vigorously by Sen. Theodore 
G. Bilbo, Roosevelt third-term advocate, 
but Sen. Pat Harrison and Hugh L. White, 
incumbent Governor, disapproved his can- 
didacy and were expected to throw their 
influence behind the leading contender who 
will oppose him in the run-off Aug. 29. 
The other candidates were ex-Gov. Martin 
S. Conner, Lt. Gov. J. B. (Billy) Snider, 
Lester Franklin, Thomas Bailey, Dr. 
Mark W. Gantt, and State Sen. George 
Ritchey. 
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ida War Anniversary Finds 


Europe Rehearsing an Encore 


Axis Troops Test Defenses 
as the French and British Push 
Military Talks With Russia 


Every Aug. 2 for the last four years, the 
German Army has placed a wreath on the 
mausoleum of Paul von Hindenburg— 
commander of Germany’s defeated troops 
in 1918 and last President of the Weimar 
Republic. Last week, an honor guard of 
officers again stood watch at the old Field 
Marshal’s tomb. But throughout the rest 
of the Reich, bugles sounded triumphantly 
and the men of Adolf Hitler’s new German 
Army lined up on parade grounds, while 
their commanders slowly intoned a cere- 
monial roll call. 

It was the first celebration of the anni- 
versary of the day in 1914 when German 
troops invaded France and began the war 
that the Kaiser lost four years later—the 
struggle that Nazis now proclaim the 
Fiihrer has won. And as the Germans cele- 
brated their belated victory, troops all over 
Europe began to move into battle positions 
with the precision, force, and menace of 
1914. ' 


Maneuvers 

The time schedule of the Nazi campaign 
against Czecho-Slovakia last year called 
for the army to reach peak mobilization 
just after the Nuremberg party congress in 
early September. Last week, military ex- 
perts analyzed German preparations and 
found that this year the time table had 
been stepped up by some two weeks. 

Reservists came pouring into camps and 
barracks from all parts of Germany in such 
numbers that by late August the Reich 
should have more than 2,000,000 men 
under arms—a force equivalent to that 
mobilized in 1914. To make up for the 
shortage of labor thus created, offices 
closed down for one day out of the week, 
and white-collar workers and Nazi party 
officials labored in the fields to help gather 
bumper crops. And although the chief 
maneuvers will not begin until later, cars 
were requisitioned and gasoline supplies 
reduced so drastically that motorists were 
stalled by the score along the nation’s new 
superhighways. 

Most ominous of all, 300,000 troops were 
reported concentrated at Guhrau on Po- 
land’s frontier, ready to strike at Posen, 
while another 75,000 massed at the strate- 
gic Czech city of Mahrisch-Ostrau. Finally, 
the German Air Force completed huge ma- 
neuvers, covering 15,000 square miles, 
along the North Sea coast—probable di- 


rection of a British air attack. 


In spite of all this preparation, Ger- 
many’s Chief of Staff, Gen. Franz Halder, 
was in Italy. As the guest of the Italian 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Alberto Pariani, he 
observed Rome’s biggest and most politi- 
cally obvious war games. 

In the northeast corner of Italy, near the 
Brenner Pass, Pariani had massed the 
Army of the Po—110,000 men divided into 
an “armored” army corps of tanks and 
mobile artillery for a heavy attack, a 
“swift” mechanized corps for a lightning 
thrust, and a third motorized corps in re- 
serve. The problem they had to solve 
originated in the agile mind of Gen. Gus- 
tave Gamelin, French war chief. Its es- 
sence: instead of smashing itself against 
the heavy German Rhine fortifications, 
the French Army should rush down the 
Alpine passes into Italy. Last week’s 
Italian maneuvers were a dress rehearsal 
of an attempt to block this strategy by 
throwing a powerful mechanized ‘army 
across Northern Italy and forcing the 
French back into the difficult passes. 

Like Germany, Britain and France had 
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Gen. Franz Halder watched Gen. Alberto Pariani’s troops 
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just started their war games. The French 
as usual got under way with quiet -effj- 
ciency, but to the British their own ma- 
neuvers were headline news. First, they 
were to be the biggest ever staged in 
Britain, with a total of nearly 750,000 men 
in the air force, the regular army (plus its 
new conscripts), and the doubled Teryj- 
torials. Moreover, for the first time London 
planned a complete blackout in a gigantic 
air-raid test that will cover two-thirds of 
Britain and involve the use of 1,300 planes 
(Britain possessed 100 military planes jn 
1914). 

The spotlight will also shine on the royal 
navy, when King George reviews 133 ships 
of the reserve fleet at Weymouth. Last 
week 12,000 naval reservists manned re- 
serve vessels and prepared for combined 
maneuvers with the Home Fleet. At the 
same time, Earl Stanhope, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, revealed plans for meeting 
Germany’s increased submarine-building 
program. At a cost of $55,000,000, Britain 
will add to the fleet 180 small warships 
especially suited for chasing U-boats. 

One significant navy move received 
little publicity: at Istanbul, Turkey, Ad- 
miral Sir Andrew Cunningham, comman- 
der of the Mediterranean Fleet, arrived 
in his flagship, the 30,600-ton battleship 
Warspite, and prepared to fly to Angora 
to visit President Ismet Inénii and to 
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open talks with Gen. Fevzi Tchakmak, 
Turkish Chief of Staff. And in Thrace, to 
counter any German-backed Bulgarian 
demands, Turkey quietly massed 100,000 


troops. 


Be Gone!’ 

Just one year ago, Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain spoke confidently to 
the House of Commons as it prepared to 
adjourn for its summer vacation: “I be- 
lieve we all feel that the atmosphere is 
lighter . . . We shall succeed in bringing 
back security and confidence to Europe.” 
The next time Parliament assembled was 
on Sept. 28—a few hours before Hitler 
“invited” Chamberlain to Munich. 

That bitter memory hung heavily over 
the House of Commons last week as Cham- 
berlain sent M.P.’s on their regular holiday 
until Oct. 3—with the terse announce- 
ment: “We have no information . . 
which leads us to suppose it would be 
necessary to call the House together [dur- 
ing the vacation].” 

At this statement Laborites and dissi- 
dent Conservatives, who had privately 
begged Chamberlain to reassemble the 
House occasionally during the coming 
“crisis months,” combined forces to bait 
the gray and scowling Prime Minister. 
Ronald Cartland, a fellow Conservative 
from Birmingham, denounced him for his 
attitude of “jeering and _ pettifogging.” 
Then Winston Churchill belied all rumors 
that he might join the Cabinet by a point- 
ed attack on Chamverlain. After relating 
the unparalleled peacetime mobilization 
in Germany, Churchill shot out a pudgy 
finger: “It would be disastrous, pathetic, 
and shameful if at this moment the Com- 
mons should write itself off as a factor in 
the situation . . . It will be a very hard 
thing for the government to say to the 
House: ‘Be gone! Run away and play. 
Take your gas masks with you!’ ” 

The Prime Minister rose in anger and 
cried that his critics “were very badly in 
need of a holiday,” since their “reasoning 
faculties needed a little freshening up at 
the seaside.” Then he called for a vote of 
confidence—an absolute demand for sup- 
port from his party. Nonetheless, some 40 
Conservatives promptly ducked into the 
adjacent smoking rooms and refused to 
vote at all. In a ballot of 245-129, Cham- 
berlain gained only a 116 majority, as 
compared with his party majority of 250. 
Then the House disbanded, and the Prime 
Minister prepared to leave for a one-week 
fishing trip to Scotland. 


Mission 

Nettled M.P.’s took political heart from 
one event last week: the departure of the 
French and British military missions to 
Moscow. Headed by Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Reginald Aylmer Ranfurly Plunkett-Ernle- 
Erle-Drax—the “man with the longest 
name in the British Navy” and a brilliant 
strategist—and Gen. Joseph Doumenc of 








Newsweek from Sovfoto 
General Shaposhnikoff waited 
for the plan in the iron box 


the French Supreme War Council, the 40- 
odd members of the delegations were cheer- 
fully bade farewell by the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to London, Ivan Maisky. 

Then they boarded the 9,623-ton, spe- 
cially chartered steamer City of Exeter 
for a sea trip to Leningrad. To avoid 
passing through or over Germany, the 
officers will proceed by sea and their ship 
will not travel through the Kiel Canal. 
And as final precaution against leaks, the 
most important plans were placed in a steel 
case which was: attached by a 3-foot iron 
chain to the arm of Lt. Baskervyle Glegg. 

Moscow’s official press at first took no 
notice of the appointment of the missions 
and then printed only mild welcomes. But 
the Kremlin immediately announced that 
the negotiations would be conducted by its 
five highest officers: War Commissar 
Klementy Voroshiloff, Navy Commissar 
Nikolai Kuznetsoff, Chief of Staff, Boris 
M. Shaposhnikoff, Ivan Smorodin, assist- 
ant staff chief, and A. D. Loktianoff, air- 
force head. Meanwhile Britain recalled 
William Strang—Foreign Office Central 
European expert, sent to speed the pact 
negotiations last June—for consultations 
in London on the dispute over “indirect ag- 
gression” which is still holding up a po- 
litical agreement. 





Significance 

In 1914, when the German armies 
wheeled across Belgium, they found the 
French and British unprepared. Prewar 
maneuvers had not definitely given away 
the German scheme. Last week’s maneu- 
vers, however, were more than mere war 
games. They were exercises in grand strate- 
gy that deliberately revealed the plans of 
two sets of powers. 

The German and Italian maneuvers once 
again indicated that the axis powers intend 
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to wage a defensive war in the west—Italy 
repelling a French attack and the Germans 
fighting from behind their Rhine fortifi- 
cations. The Nazi concentrations in the 
east were plainly aimed at Poland—but 
might easily be shifted south for use 
against Rumania or Yugoslavia—while 
Italy’s offensive thrusts would be in Africa 
and the Balkans. To counter these, the 
democracies plan great flanking operations: 
with Turkish help, a blow at Italy in the 
Eastern Mediterranean; a close blockade 
of Germany by the British Navy; and an 
Anglo-French drive over the Alps into the 
Po Valley. 

Since these plans for the next war were 
being openly rehearsed, Chamberlain’s dis- 
missal of Parliament aroused the suspicions 
of M.P.’s as never before. But two factors 
worked against any new appeasement 
move: (1) the temper of the Conserva- 
tives, as shown by the Prime Minister’s 
small majority, had reached a new peak of 
feeling against placating the dictators; (2) 
the Anglo-French-Soviet talks may so 
mesh the military gears of the three powers 
that any sudden aggression would set the 
machine automatically in motion. 





Croatian Coup 


Matchek Bluffs His Autonomy 
Out of Yugoslavia’s Rulers 


Last February, Premier Milan Stoyad- 
inovich, whose pro-German policies had 
made him one of Yugoslavia’s most hated 
figures, was forced to resign. Chief reason: 
he had balked all attempts to reach an 
agreement on the demands of Croatia for 
autonomy. His successor, Dragisha Cvet- 
kovich, soon instituted conferences with 
Vladimir Matchek, 60-year-old Croatian 
leader and heard his complaint: Croatia, 
with 4,000,000 of Yugoslavia’s 14,000,000 
inhabitants, was run from Belgrade and 
had little representation in the civil service, 
the army, or the government. Matchek de- 
manded complete autonomy for Croatia 
within the framework of the kingdom. 

Cvetkovich agreed in principle and sub- 
mitted the proposal to Prince Regent Paul. 
The Regent, a polished gertleman who 
dislikes the responsibilities of his job, 
weighed the plan and then rejected it. He 
felt that Matchek’s demands for the in- 
clusion of Slavonia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia 
in his autonomous Croatia were too high, 
and above all he hesitated to make such 
a fundamental change in the kingdom 
while 15-year-old King Peter was still too 
young to give his approval. 

Then, last June, Prince Paul visited Ber- 
lin and Adolf Hitler staged a great army 
show for his royal guest. Next the Regent 
journeyed to London on a pleasure trip— 
his wife, Princess Olga, is the Duchess of 
Kent’s elder sister. Last week he hurried 
home. Old Dr. Matchek had just given cor- 
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Yugoslavia: Premier Cvetkovich heard Dr. Matchek’s demands 


respondents a fiery, almost treasonable in- 
terview. 

Declaring that Croatia would secede 
from Yugoslavia by force if necessary, 
Matchek boasted that he had 450,000 
“peasant foot guards.” Furthermore, he 
would accept help wherever he could find 
it: “All right—Germany then—let her 
come and make order. Someone must 
make order in Yugoslavia. There is an anal- 
ogy between our situation and that of 
Czecho-Slovakia . . . I hope there may yet 
be time to save us.” 

On his arrival, Prince Paul hastened to 
his summer estate at Bled—only a short 
distance over the rugged mountains from 
Matchek’s cottage at Kupinec. Once again 
the tall, slim Regent and the short, booted 
peasant leader sat down at a conference 
table with Cvetkovich. This time the re- 
sults came fast. Matchek agreed to accept 
less territory and to allow army and for- 
eign affairs to be administered from Bel- 
grade. And Paul at last gave a promise of 
autonomy for the Croatians—the first 
peaceful settlement of such a dispute in 
recent Balkan history. 





Danzig Flare-up 


Poles Balk Free City’s Move 
for Customs Pact With Reich 


Unlike most other European states, the 
twenty-year-old Polish Republic could not 
observe its entrance into the World War 
as a nation last week—although as a bat- 
tlefield it ranks next to France. But it did 
the next best thing and on Aug. 6 cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of the day that 
the late Marshal Joseph Pilsudski led his 
Polish Legion of volunteers to Cracow to 
fight for the Central Powers and the prom- 
ise of an independent state. 

One hundred thousand peasants and 
workers crowded into the ancient city of 
Cracow—where Polish kings were crowned 
and buried—and on a vast field on the 
outskirts they provided a background for 
the ceremonies. Survivors of the Polish 


a 
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Legion, now mostly colonels and members 
of the ruling oligarchy, furnished a guard 
of honor. And Marshal Edward Smigly- 
Rydz, Pilsudski’s successor as Inspector- 
General of the army, set the tone. 

In a high-pitched, unchanging voice he 
extolled the deeds of the Legionnaires. His 
audience cheered perfunctorily. Then, as 
he mentioned that “the word ‘peace’ means 
‘take’ for some people and ‘give’ for others,” 
a great cry rose from the field: “Give us 
Danzig!” The Marshal went quietly on: 
“As far as Danzig is concerned, since the 
city has been connected for centuries with 
Poland, and constitutes, so to speak, the 
lungs of our economic organism, Poland 
has defined her attitude.” Yet even as he 
spoke, Danzig Nazis opened the first phase 
of a campaign to stop up Poland’s lungs. 


Margarine 

In the last two months the Nazis have 
increased Danzig’s police force to the size 
of a small army, equipped it with modern 
weapons, built barracks, imported truck- 
loads of munitions, and constructed air- 
fields. Yet all this has been accomplished 
so unobtrusively that Warsaw has not been 
able to lodge a formal complaint. Last 
week, however, petty economic discrimina- 
tion caused an immediate dispute between 
Poland and the Free City. 

The 1920 treaty regulating relations be- 
tween Danzig and Warsaw provides that 
the Free City shall form part of Poland’s 
customs system and that Polish customs 
guards, approved by the Danzig Senate, 
shall supervise imports. It also provides 
for free imports into Poland of Danzig 
margarine and herring. Last week Warsaw 
ordered the withdrawal of customs officials 
from one large Danzig margarine company 
and the stoppage of its exports on the 
grounds that the officials had been ob- 
structed in their work. 

Danzig’s Senate addressed a bitter pro- 
test to Warsaw. In reply, Marian Chodaki, 
Polish High Commissioner for the Free 
City, complained that stores refused to sell 
food to the Polish customs inspectors and 
that landlords had canceled their leases on 
homes. And he delivered a virtual ultima- 
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tum warning Danzig against passing a pro- 
posed statute to replace the Poles with 
Germans. 

Meanwhile the Nazis went ahead on a 
typical military and strategic move, against 
which the Poles can have no legitimate ob- 
jection. They prepared to move a new 938- 
foot pontoon bridge up the Vistula River 
to serve as a connection between Danzig 
and the strip of Free City territory on the 
eastern bank. From there a motor road 
leads to the East Prussian military base 
at Elbing. Nazis count on its completion 
by Aug. 29—when the Fiihrer is due to 
make an address at Tannenberg on the 
anniversary of Hindenburg’s great East 
Prussian victory. And this week Albert 
Foerster, Nazi district leader in the Free 
City, hastily flew by special plane to Berch- 
tesgaden to confer with the Fiihrer. 





Significance 


Since 1933, the civil administration of 
Danzig has been in Nazi hands—an ar- 
rangement to which the Poles have never 
seriously objected. Today, however, al- 
though no large numbers of troops have 
been dispatched, the Free City is for all 
purposes militarily a part of the Reich as 
well. Both these changes have been accom- 
plished without infringing on any Polish 
rights. 

But to achieve economic union with 
Germany as Danzig started to do last week 
will involve immediate, bitter disputes with 
Warsaw even if the campaign is car- 
ried out gradually. And any sudden move 
like throwing open the frontier with East 
Prussia might afford Warsaw an excuse for 
military intervention. 





Pope and Duce 


In 1922, the year Benito Mussolini 
marched on Rome, Pope Pius XI founded 
Catholic Action, a type of religious 
militia. It grew rapidly, soon having 
15,000 clubs with some 500,000 members, 
but annoyed the Duce’s Black Shirts, who 
accused Catholic Action of interfering with 
state control over education and of encour- 
aging anti-Fascist political activity. 

In 1931 this antagonism developed into 
Catholic Action-Black Shirt brawls. And 
finally, under pressure, the church agreed 
to curb its subsidiary. Last August, how- 
ever, when the Pope expressed disapproval 
of Fascism’s new racist policies before 
Catholic Actionists, the Fascists threat- 
ened to suppress Catholic Action altogeth- 
er and the church was forced to reaffirm 
the agreement of 1931. 

But sporadic attacks continued, and last 
week, in the hope of ending them finally, 
Pius XII made a final attempt to placate 
the Black Shirts. He announced a reorgan- 
ization in which control will be decentral- 
ized, the diocesan branches made virtually 
autonomous, and members forbidden to 
wear Catholic Action buttons with Fascist 
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uniforms, except at meetings. Achille 
Starace, secretary general of the Black 
Shirts, soon replied. He announced that 
the party will take over Catholic Action’s 
3,000 successful and profitable mutual-aid 
societies. 





Dry Bombay 


Indian Metropolis Tries Out 
Gandhi’s ‘Noble Experiment’ 


On the night of July 31, extra police 
squads patrolled the streets of Bombay, 
India’s second largest city, and rounded 
up hundreds of celebrating drunks. 
Promptly at the stroke of midnight, the 
proprietors of 8,500 bars and liquor stores 
served a last drink of toddy—a fermented 
palm juice about the strength of whisky 
—and shut and padlocked their shops. 
Bombay had imposed total prohibition— 
the first “noble experiment” since the 
United States repealed the Eighteenth 
Amendment in 1933. 

The next day—proclaimed a public holi- 
day—half of Bombay’s 1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants jammed the streets while 6,500 po- 
lice maintained a ceaseless patrol. But 
Parsee merchants, who largely controlled 
the liquor trade, staged violent protests, 
and Moslems seized the occasion to riot 





America how the prohibition experiment 
can succeed. 

The liquor law was passed by the Bom- 
bay Legislature last February on the in- 
sistence of Mahatma Gandhi’s powerful, 
puritanical Congress party. (Gandhi re- 
gards drink—along with industrialization 
and the British—as one of India’s chief 
problems.) 

With the formal introduction of pro- 
hibition last week, a great propaganda 
campaign to popularize it got under 
way. Special stamps showing a snake 
twined around a liquor bottle and drip- 
ping poison were issued. Anti-drink labels 
were put on 14,400,000 matchboxes. And 
at a 4-cent top price, the government spon- 
sored the showing of the ancient American 
film, “Ten Nights in a Barroom.” 





Fuhrer Franco 


On Apr. 14, 1938, Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco created a one-party totalitar- 
ian Spanish state by merging the power- 
ful new Fascist Falangist. movement, led 
by his brother-in-law, Interior Minister 
Ramon Serrano Sufier, and the royalist and 
traditionalist Carlists into the Falange Es- 
panola Tradicionalista. As a symbol of the 
union, the Generalissimo adopted as part 
of his regular uniform the dark blue Fa- 
langist shirt and red Carlist beret. 





Franco made himself absolute ruler of his new Spain 


against their traditional enemies, the Hin- 
dus. As the two factions lambasted one 
another in Bombay’s main streets, over- 
zealous police opened fire and injured six. 

Premier Bal Gangadhar Kher immedi- 
ately imposed a 10 o’clock curfew for a 
fortnight, enrolled 1,100 extra police and 
1,000 volunteer “Prohibition Guards,” 
who adopted the motto: “Harder than a 
diamond yet softer than a flower.” This 
done, the Premier sent a cheering message 
to the United States: Bombay will show 





Since the end of the war, however, the 
rivalry between the two factions has only 
been intensified, and last week Franco 
clamped down on both. First, a sweeping 
decree proclaimed the Generalissimo “su- 
preme chief” in unmistakable terms: “As 
the author of the historic era in which 
Spain has the opportunity to rule her des- 
tiny, he assumes absolute authority. He is 
responsible only before God and history.” 
Second, it was announced he would se- 
cretly name his successor, who would be 
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revealed only after Franco’s death. Third, 
while powers were delegated to a political 
junta of nineteen and a national Falangist 
council of 75, they were made directly re- 
sponsible to the Generalissimo and charged 
with unquestioning obedience. 

Franco will appoint the president and 
half the members of the junta, the secretary 
general of the council—comprising national 
delegates of all services in the Phalanx and 
Cabinet members—and preside over the 
latter’s sessions. 

The one-party state also got a chance 
to demonstrate its military severity and 
efficiency. Since the war’s end, Maj. Isaac 
Gabaldon, Madrid’s Civil Guard inspector, 
has relentlessly hunted down Loyalist spies 
and gunmen. On July 29, as he was driving 
between Madrid and Talavera with his 17- 
year-old daughter and his chauffeur, three 
men in army captains’ uniforms hailed his 
car and asked for a lift. Then they jumped 
in and shot all three occupants. 

The bodies were soon discovered by the 
roadside, and two hours later police bagged 
the assassins near Madrid in Gabaldon’s 
car. 

Within two days, Civil Guards had made 
100 arrests, including two women—and 
charged 60 with the murder of Gabaldon 
and plotting against other Nationalist 
leaders. Last week 53 were executed by 
firing squads. This week the three alleged 
murderers and four others were put to 
death by the garrote. 


Tokyo Tussle 


Conservatives Battle Army 





Over Backing an Axis War 


Last year Gen. Toshio Shiratori, Japa- 
nese Ambassador to Italy, and Lt. Gen. 
Hiroshi Oshima, envoy to Berlin, met in 
Paris and formulated demands for a mili- 
tary alliance between Japan and the axis 
powers. Tokyo refused, and early this year 
the two diplomats threatened to embarrass 
the Foreien office by resigning if it did 
not yielc. 

Last week Shiratori and Oshima tried 
a new way of putting pressure on Tokyo. 
On Aug. 3 they met at the Hotel Villa 
d’Este, a favorite resort for honeymooners 
at Cernobbio, Italy, on the shores of Lake 
Como. After a three-hour session, the 
ambassadors issued a self-important com- 
muniqué announcing that they had “more 
fully examined the question of an eventu- 
ally closer adherence of Tokyo to the two 
axis powers.” And they pointedly added 
that their meeting place had not been 
chosen by chance—it was at the Villa 
d’Este last May that Joachim von Ribben- 
trop and Count Galeazzo Ciano, German 
and Italian Foreign Ministers, forged the 
Italo-German military alliance. 

The conference produced echoes in To- 
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Prisoners’ Luck: The little war between the Soviet 
and Japan on the Mongolian frontier dropped out of 
the headlines last week. But meanwhile Japanese offi- 
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cers offered a humorous hospitality to Russian prison- 
ers—mostly pilots and tank technicians—by giving 
them a totalitarian haircut and a tea party. 


International 





kyo. High-ranking army officers once again 
forced painful, threatening conferences on 
civilian officials, and a new drive for a 
military tie-up with the axis got under 
way. This week Lt. Gen. Seishiro Itagaki, 
War Minister, tried to win Admiral Mitsu- 
masa Yonai, Navy Minister, around to an 
axis pact in a two-and-a-half-hour confer- 
ence. Then he held a long meeting with 
active army officers, who reputedly have 
demanded Itagaki’s resignation if he fails 
to swing the navy into the pro-axis camp. 
In addition, the mysterious parleys among 
important officials that usually indicate a 
crisis in Japan began. Premier Hiranuma 
summoned a special meeting of his most 
trusted Cabinet Ministers. And Marshal 
Prince Kanin, chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, traveled to the seaside resort of 
Hayama to deliver a private report to 
Emperor Hirohito. 

Meanwhile, the Anglo-Japanese confer- 
ence dragged on in humid heat. Britain 
and Japan reputedly reached an agree- 
ment for policing Tientsin. Britain in turn 
agreed to hand over to the Japanese the 
four Chinese terrorists held in the British 
Concession—the original cause of the dis- 
pute. But the talks stalled again on the 
vital currency question. London refused 
to surrender the $3,388,000 Chinese silver 
reserve held in Tientsin banks or to with- 
draw its support of Chinese currency in 


North China. 


Tension 


In China the Japanese Army continued 
its anti-British campaign. The blockade of 
British and French Concessions of Tientsin 
was tightened, and food trucks loaded with 
perishables were kept outside the barriers, 
just as they were on June 14 when the 
barricades were first put up. This week 
officers aboard the British gunboat Gannet 
saw twelve Japanese planes swoop down 





in two attacks on an isolated Yangtze 
River anchorage near Ichang, 485 miles 
upriver from Hankow and transfer point 
for Chungking. They bombed and de- 
stroyed two British ships, injuring a Ca- 
nadian, and damaged water-front prop- 
erty of the British Asiatic Petroleum Co. 
British naval authorities protested and ac- 
cused the Japanese of a deliberate and pre- 
meditated attack on British interests. 
The anti-British tactics were also used 
against Americans for the first time. Japa- 
nese cut communications with Kaifeng— 
which Britons have already been forced to 
evacuate—after American missionaries tele- 
graphed a report of anti-American demon- 
strations to the United States Embassy at 
Chungking. And at Shiehiachwang, demon- 
strators paraded with anti-American ban- 
ners, shouting denunciations of the United 
States for abrogating the Japanese treaty. 


Warning 

The strippings of Britons and other out- 
rages have me. oh forth only mild censure 
from London officials. Last week, however, 
their true feelings came to the surface— 
voiced by no less a man than Neville 
Chamberlain. In the House of Commons 
he burst out: “It makes my blood boil to 
hear and read some things that have been 
happening there.” 

Then he explained bitterly that Britain 
had to practice “patience . . . and reason- 
able moderation” because of “all the lonely, 
unprotected, defenseless British people 
scattered about in different parts of China” 
and added: “We. . . ought not, if we can 
avoid it, put them in greater peril.” 

But he permitted himself a little threat: 
“At the present moment we have not in the 
Far East a fleet superior to that of the 
Japanese. We have such a fleet here, and in 
certain circumstances we may find it nec- 
essary to send that fleet out there.” Then 





he immediately deflated himself by refer- 
ring to “some very heavy liabilities and 
commitments in Europe” that set “limits 
to what it would be prudent for us to 
undertake.” 





Significance 


Last June, Tokyo turned down German 
and Italian proposals for a military al- 
liance. Since then the army extremists 
who advocate such a pact have been 
strengthened by four developments: (1) 
Washington’s denunciation of the Ameri- 
can-Japanese commercial treaty, (2) the 
increased possibility that Britain and the 
United States will cooperate against Japan, 
(3) the staff conversations among France, 
Britain, and Russia, and (4) Britain’s re- 
fusal to stop backing Chinese currency. 

Against these factors Japanese conserva- 
tives could advance only old arguments: 
(1) such a step might definitely align the 
United States with Britain; (2) the con- 
servative and aristocratic Japanese Navy 
fears that its sea communications with the 
rest of the world would be cut by the dem- 
ocratic navies, and (3) Japan, whose trade 
is 75 per cent with the democracies, doesn’t 
ever have economic interests that comple- 
ment those of the axis. 

Britain’s policy is to stall through the 
crisis months and avoid action that would 
decisively strengthen the pro-axis group. 
The present British Asiatic fleet consists 
of only three 8-inch-gun cruisers, one 6- 
inch-gun cruiser, an aircraft carrier, thir- 
teen destroyers, six escort vessels, and 
fifteen submarines. It would be difficult to 
strengthen it with the necessary battleships 
at present. But by 1941 the new building 
program should enable Britain to send 
five big ships, which with the French and 
Dutch Far Eastern Fleets, should form 4 
strong enough force to fight a defensive 
action against the Japanese Fleet. 
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Stanley and Dr. Livingstone 
ive Again in a Screen Portrayal 


vith Zanuck’s Deft Touch 


Under Darryl F. Zanuck’s guidance, 
wentieth Century-Fox has contributed 
more than its share to the cycle of screen 
iographies. The majority of these semi- 
historical chapters have been box-office bell 
ingers, despite the studio’s nonchalant dis- 
regard of the sworn facts and an under- 
standable tendency to miscast Tyrone 
Power as Jesse James and the Ferdinand 
de Lesseps of “Suez.” With SraNLey AND 
LiincsTONE, however, Zanuck not only 
hewed closely to the historical hairline but 
borrowed Spencer Tracy from M-G-M to 
play Stanley. The result is a shrewd blend 
of absorbing drama and robust screen en- 
tertainment. 

More than anyone before or after them, 
Livingstone (Sir Cedric Hardwicke) and 
Stanley (Spencer Tracy) were responsible 
for shading in the blank spaces in the Cen- 
tral African map. Both men were born to 
poverty—David Livingstone in Scotland 
in 18138; Henry Morton Stanley in Wales 
98 years later. At the age of 10 Livingstone 
went to work in a near-by cotton mill. By 
the time he was 23 he had laboriously fit- 
ted himself for entrance in a Glasgow col- 
lege. In 1840, when he sailed for Africa as 
a member of the London Missionary Soci- 
ety, he had found time to earn a degree in 
medicine. Stanley, born John Rowlands, 
orphaned and farmed out to a workhouse, 
ran away from indifferent relatives and 
eventually signed up as cabin boy on a 
ship bound for New Orleans. There, still 
in his "teens, he met the American bene- 
factor who adopted him and whose name 
he gratefully assumed. 

Stanley’s adventures, both before and 
a'ter he became the outstanding news- 
paper reporter of his day, balanced hard 
knocks with frequent trips to the far cor- 
ners of the world. Livingstone, on the other 
hand, spent the greater part of his life in 
the continent where his name is still ven- 
erated by the descendants of the natives 
he befriended. Rugged, gentle, faith- 
inspired, Livingstone at first was content 
to transform the Dark Continent with a 
missionary’s torch, but it wasn’t long be- 
fore he decided that the success of white 
missionaries in Africa was not to be meas- 
ured by an annual report of doubtful con- 
versions, that the proper work for such 
men as himself was the opening up of new 
territory, leaving the details to be worked 
out by native agents. 

Sustained by the explorer’s curiosity as 
much as the crusader’s courage, Living- 
stone spent 30 years in Africa, blazing 
trails through one-third of the mysterious 
continent, chronicling what he saw with 
the trained eye of a scientific observer. In 
1866 he led his last safari into the interior, 

















two objectives in mind: the suppression of 
the flourishing slave trade by means of 
civilizing influences, and the charting of 
the watershed in the great expanse be- 
tween Nyasa and Tanganyika. 

Faithful natives buried Livingstone’s 
heart beneath a tree in Tshitambo. His 
body was brought back to the coast. But 
the world had news of him before his death 
when James Gordon Bennett Jr. (Henry 
Hull) , proprietor of his father’s New York 
Herald, recalled Stanley from a roving 
commission in Europe and persuaded him 
that the establishing of contact with the 
missing doctor would be the news scoop of 
a generation. History—and stubborn, fear- 
less Stanley—dramatically upheld the pub- 
lisher’s bent for making news rather than 
waiting for news to happen. 


tie + 


‘Dr. Livingstone, I presume’—Hardwicke and Tracy in the new movie 
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It was 1871 when Stanley left Zanzibar 
for his amazing journey into unexplored 
Africa. In their screen play, Philip Dunne 
and Julien Josephson devote most of their 
attention to that safari. Photographed 
against an authentic background supplied 
by Otto Brower and Mrs. Martin Johnson, 
who led a camera crew through much the 
same country Stanley traversed, the color- 
ful re-creation of the reporter’s grueling 
500-mile trek over dangerous and fever- 
ridden terrain offers a thrilling contrast to 
the deftly handled statement of Stanley’s 
relationship with the man he came to love 
and admire and the telescoped dramatics 
of Stanley’s subsequent brush with the 
London geographers who received his ad- 
ventures with tongue in cheek. 

Expertly directed by Henry King, both 


Siaieieneal 
Culver 
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A College For Suckers 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Robert Ripley, the believe-it-or- 
not academician, has a sideshow operat- 
ing on Broadway called the Odditorium 
that is the best 40 cents’ worth of enter- 
tainment this side of a good Swiss 
cheese sandwich and a glass of beer. 
What elicits this unprecedented encomi- 
um from me is one feature of it in par- 
ticular. That feature isn’t the collection 
of Borgia poison cabinets, Buddhist 
mummies, Himalayan sardines, Japa- 
nese effigies, and other such curiosities 
which he has gathered together from 
the corners of the globe. Nor is it his 
revolving stage displaying such freaks 
as a man who eats lighted cigars and 
cigarettes as if they were so many truf- 
fles Suédoise; a man who was punctured 
with eight bullets (one through the 
head) , pronounced dead, and still lives; 
another who can read the minds of 
everyone in attendance, including, mirac- 
ulously enough, those who obviously 
haven’t any; and another still who ma- 
neuvers frozen liquid air into the shapes 
of spaghetti 4 la Caruso and the brain 
of Neville Chamberlain. Nor yet again 
is it his series of platforms on which a 
magico offers the mysteries of the In- 
dian basket trick, the headless woman, 
the Spanish Inquisition torture ma- 
chine, etc. 

The item which achieves the honor of 
my honeyed phrase is rather a small 
room on the second floor wherein a gent 
in a vintage Tuxedo and with the dead- 
est pan this side of Woodlawn cemetery 
demonstrates the devious ways of gam- 
bling casino operators in the swindling 
of the eternal sucker. It’s a slick educa- 
tional show and to charge only 40 cents 
for it—even with all the other attrac- 
tions left out—constitutes Ripley the 
greatest benefactor of gullible humanity 
since Tomas Antonio Manrique de la 
Cerda first acquainted the come-ons of 
New Spain with the eccentricities of the 
shell game. 

Anyone who would again risk even a 
lead nickel after a course of instruction 
by the above-noted Tuxedoed professor 
merits Ripley’s enshrinement as the 
world’s No. 1 believe-it-or-not phenome- 
non. If it is the so-called wheel of for- 
tune that invites you to easy riches, the 
professor explains not only its subtle 
electrical controls but how the operator 
may handily maneuver it to his own 
profit in at least half a dozen ways, in 


point of fact even if he is as far away 
from it as the house across the street. 
If it is the dice-cage game that lures 
you, he not only allows you to take 
apart the whole dingus, studiously ex- 
amine it in every last detail, and then 
manipulate it yourself, but thereupon 
humorously shows you how he has made 
a double sucker of you by calling out 
the throws before even you revolve the 
cage. The droll intricacies of most of 
the other familiar gambling games from 
the dialed card table to the marble 
board and from roulette to its several 
paraphrases also receive his and your 
due consideration and tutelage, and the 
more you shrewdly anticipate the means 
of any one particular swindle the quick- 
er he proves to you that you are an 
ignominious sausagehead and that he 
doesn’t proceed after that method at all 
but after any one of four or five decep- 
tive others. 

Part of the interest in the exposition 
lies in meditating on the vast pains and 
ingenuity that have gone into the inven- 
tion of these various gambling traps. 
Not only are dice loaded, magnetized, 
and electrically hypnotized but made to 
obey the slightest pressure on an inno- 
cent looking cash-drawer at a farther 
corner of the table. A small money 
satchel off-handedly thrown on a hook 
controls through a coil of wires hidden 
in it the movement of a revolving point- 
er on the wickered card table. A marble 
slot machine, whichever way you your- 
self play it, responds alone to a single 
esoteric groove known to the operator; 
play all the marbles you wish to and let 
him stick in but a solitary one, and the 
dough is his. A pair of binoculars and 
an electric button three hundred feet 
away and out of sight of everyone can 
make a numbers wheel stop at whatever 
number they desire, especially at the 
one the gambler hasn’t put his money 
on. A faint, momentary, and apparently 
careless finger touch on the tip of a 
table will keep a dial moving endlessly 
or will stop it instantly—and you can 
examine both the dial and the table and 
keep your eye on the operator all you 
want to, for all the good it’ll do you. 

And so it goes, all proving that the 
fellow who said “Never give a sucker 
an even break” was not only an overly 
generous soul but overstated the in- 
junction by at least 90 per cent. 











NEWSWEEK 


in its factual sequences and in the fiction] 
interludes that call upon Walter Brennan, 
Nancy Kelly, Henry Travers, Richarj 
Greene, and Charles Coburn, “Stanley anj 
Livingstone” is persuasively played by , 
well-chosen cast. But the film’s ring of 
truth is sounded by the exceptional per. 
formances of Sir Cedric Hardwicke as , 
credible Livingstone and Spencer Tracy a 
a Stanley who reads that classical emo. 
tional understatement made at Ujjiji~ 
“Dr. Livingstone, I presume”—as a dra. 
matic summation rather than a time-wom 
gag line. 


{ Livingstone died in 1873, his discoveries 
of prime importance to African geogra- 
phers, his examples and his death the ip. 
centive that rallied to Africa an army of 
explorers and missionaries. Stanley sur. 
vived his friend by 31 years. In those years 
his life was no less adventurous. Bula 
Matari—breaker of the trail, as he was 
called by the tribesmen—was to make two 
more trips to the land that was in his 
blood, before he returned to England for 
repatriation and a political career. Several 
weeks ago, encouraged by the success 
of this $2,250,000 venture, Zanuck pur. 
chased Georges Drumcurt’s semibiographi- 
cal novel, “Henry M. Stanley in England.” 
If Spencer Tracy is available, “Stanley 
and Livingstone” will eventually have a 
sequel. 





Battle of Unions Threatens 
to Cripple Stage and Screen 


In August 1919, the entire cast of 
“Lightnin’ ” picketed the theater in which 
that hit had been playing and precipitated 
a general walkout that ended with the 
theater managers’ recognition of the Actors 
Equity Association. A month-long strike 
that cost $3,000,000, it was the greatest 
conflict in the history of the theater world, 
but even so it pales before the imminent 
warfare that threatens to close every 
theater and studio from Broadway to 
Hollywood. 

Although the C.L.O. is currently com- 
plicating the situation by invading the 
A.F.L.’s Hollywood field, the time bomb 
ticking under the amusement world is a 
jurisdictional fight between two AFL. 
unions—the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and the As- 
sociated Actors and Artistes of America. 
These two powerful unions divide between 
them most of the stage and screen workers. 
The 1.A.T.S.E.’s 60,000 members dominate 
the backstage and craft divisions; the 4-A 
has 30,000 members in eleven affiliates 
that include such groups as the Screen 
Actors Guild, Actors Equity Association, 
and the American Federation of Radio 
Artists. Their quarrel is almost directly 
the result of the 4-A’s action against the 
American Federation of Actors—its one- 
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ime affiliate with jurisdiction over vaude- 
ile, night-club, and carnival workers. 

Several weeks ago, after a four-month 
wvestigation into charges of misconduct 
nd alleged misuse of funds against the 
\F.A., and in particular against Ralph 
Vhitehead, its executive secretary (NEws- 

eek, July 3), the 4-A expelled the A.F.A. 
from its organization. The parent group 
hen formed the American Guild of Variety 
Artists, with jurisdiction in what had been 
the A.F.A.’s field. But Ralph Whitehead 
and Sophie Tucker, A.F.A. president, re- 
fused to accept defeat and secured from 
the 1.A.T.S.E. a charter that gave the 
AF.A. authority to organize performers 
in every branch of the entertainment 
world. 

This threat of encroachment by the 
stagehand-A.F.A. axis was assailed by 
Frank Gillmore, 4-A head, as “the treason- 
able and disgraceful act of certain per- 
formers in delivering their brethren to the 
stagehands.” Gillmore promised to fight 
back. In rapid succession, the Screen 
Actors Guild, the Radio Federation, and 
Actors Equity suspended Sophie Tucker 
and indicated that action might be taken 
against other actors whose names were 
connected with “the most barefaced juris- 
dictional raid ever perpetrated.” 

Late last week, pending their appeal to 
the A.F.L. officials who will consider the 
dispute on Aug. 10, the 4-A drew the battle 
lines even tighter by seeking a strike vote 
in a referendum mailed to its 30,000 mem- 
bers. But Sophie Tucker’s case may be the 
first gun sounded in what promises to be a 
disastrous civil war. Vinton Freedley has 
postponed the broadway reopening of 
“Leave It To Me,” in which Miss Tucker 
is featured, until after the Actors Equity 
trial on Aug. 22 decides her status. 

If the suspension is not lifted, it will 
automatically prevent the actress from 
joining the cast; on the other hand, it is 
predicted that if she is kept from the 
theater, the stagehands will strike. And 
an [.A.T.S.E. strike which throws Broad- 
way actors out of work will probably be 
met with a retaliatory Screen Actors Guild 
strike in the studios, where some 12,000 
members of the I.A.T.S.E. are employed. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
In Name Onty (RKO-Radio): Based 


with caution on Bessie Breuer’s novel, 
“Memory of Love,” this is the quiet drama 
of a wealthy young man (Cary Grant) 
whose heartless wife (Kay Francis) mar- 
ned him for his money and refuses to give 
him up when he falls in love with a widow 
(Carole Lombard). John Cromwell’s under- 
standing direction and a uniformly expert 
cast turn the vintage plot into a refresh- 
ingly adult squaring of the eternal triangle. 


Ets Maxwewi’s Hore, ror Women 
(Twentieth Century-Fox): Specialist in 
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— Wide World 
Suspended: Sophie Tucker 

Elsa Maxwell turns author and actress for 
this flimsy Cinderella story. The picture 
has its moments—but not for men. Elsa 
Maxwell, portraying herself with assur- 
ance, gives sage advice to a hotel-full of 
girls; the girls chatter brightly about men, 
money, and jobs; and an upstate girl 
makes good in New York in record time. 





SCIENCE 





Ancestor of Panama Canal: 


Scientists Hear of Natural Link 
of 100,000,000 Years Ago 


Evidence that a natural water route 
across Mexico may have connected the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans eons before 
the Panama Canal was opened to sea traf- 
fic 25 years ago (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 7) in- 
trigued delegates to the Sixth Pacific Sci- 
ence Congress last week as they moved to 
Stanford University from Berkeley and 
San Francisco for the third and final week 
of the 1939 session. 

Dr. Ralph W. Imlay of the department 
of geology at the University of Michigan 
reported studies of a narrow strip of land 
stretching from the southeastern coast of 
Mexico across the country almost to the 
Pacific Ocean. Here he found remains of 
ancient shelled sea creatures and fossil im- 
prints in rock of fishes that swam long be- 
fore man appeared on the earth. The great 
canal may have been several hundred 
miles long and according to Dr. Imlay’s 
estimate, it existed during the Jurassic 
and Cretaceous periods (about 100,000,- 
000 years ago), only to be completely 
destroyed as its bottom rose under the 
force of tremendous subterranean pres- 
sures. 

More news about terrestrial upheavals 
was contributed by Dr. H. A. Brouwer of 
the University of Amsterdam, Holland. 
“The fire girdle of the Pacific” is the geol- 


ogist’s nickname for a vast volcano and 


25 


earthquake belt that circles the basin of 
the world’s largest ocean and includes re- 
gions in South America, Mexico, Califor- 
nia, Alaska, the Aleutian Islands (perhaps 
the remnants of a land bridge that once 
connected North America and Asia), Ja- 
pan, and the East Indies. 

Dr. Brouwer told how native legends of 
terrific earthquakes and suddenly rising 
waters in the South Sea island section of 
the fire girdle supported theories of scien- 
tists who believe many regions bordering 
the Pacific Ocean have calmed down after 
surviving comparatively recent symptoms 
of geological catastrophes. 

Congress delegates also reported on a 
wide variety of topics, including the con- 
trol of a typhus epidemic in war-ridden 
China, the 20,000,000-ton coal reserve that 
lies unused in the Philippine Islands, the 
formation of deep undersea canyons, and 
the successful use of sulfanilamide to com- 
bat trachoma (a disease of the eyes that 
totally or partially blinds 50 per cent of 
its victims). Among the other interesting 


papers: 


Twentieth Century Leprosy: A dis- 
mal picture of the present state of leprosy 
knowledge was drawn by Dr. G. W. Mc- 
Coy of the United States Public Health 
Service, who, speaking about anti-leprosy 
preparations such as chaulmoogra oil and 
special blue dyes, said: “Our weapons are 
of the feeblest nature; indeed, some physi- 
cians with much experience doubt the effi- 
cacy of any drug.” He also pointed out 
that the disease flourishes among persons 
living under crowded, insanitary condi- 
tions (2,000,000 of the world’s 3,000,000 
lepers live in India and China), although 
there seems to be almost 100 per cent im- 
munity in Northern United States and 
Europe. 

On the brighter side, Dr. McCoy an- 
nounced that the number of lepers in Nor- 
way has declined from 3,000 in 1856 to 90 
today, and Dr. José N. Rodriguez of the 
Manila Board of Health reported that only 
a small percentage of the persons exposed 
to leprosy catch the disease. Hope of track- 
ing down at least one possible bacteria 
carrier was presented by Dr. Marchoux of 
the Pasteur Institute, Paris, who revealed 
that as far as man knows the common 
housefly is the only insect which can carry 
the dangerous microbes in its body. 


Aruuete’s Foor: The familiar spots of 
itchy, cracking skin (usually between the 
toes) known as “athlete’s foot” affect 30 
per cent of all men and 10 per cent of all 
women in the United States, according to 
Dr. H. J. Templeton of Oakland, Calif. 
He believes women suffer less from the an- 
noying ailment because they often wear 
rubber slippers when they take showers. 
Less effective is a method used in many 
high-school and college shower rooms: 
troughs containing chemical solutions (ob- 
tainable at any drugstore) are provided, 
into which members of the not-so-cautious 
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Wide World 
Beavers, released at strategic 
points by the government... 


sex quickly dip their feet after they wash 
up.* 

Dr. Templeton suggested that common 
fungi hangouts, such as gymnasiums and 
swimming pools, be floored with smooth 
surfaces of tile or cement in which the 
foot-injuring plants cannot easily gain a 


foothold. 





Beavers Beat Drought 


While the worst drought the North- 
eastern United States has suffered in 60 
years burned to a crisp pastures, lawns, 
and crops in eleven states (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 7), William H. Carr, naturalist at 
the Palisades Interstate Park, kept cool. 
About 47,000 acres in the park, which lies 
well within the drought belt, almost direct- 
ly across the Hudson River from New 
York City, were still green—thanks to 500 
beavers. 

The animals, stocked during wet sea- 
sons, immediately start gnawing down 
birches, beeches, alders, and other low- 
value trees to build dams. These deft 
obstructions not only impound water 
which nourishes plants, trees, and wild life, 
but also do a trick man-made dams can’t 
do: they are sufficiently porous to let a 
steady flow through and at the same time 
keep enough backwater for a large reserve. 
And Carr also pointed out that the ponds 
not only help to stop spreading forest 
fires, but attract sediment which, gradual- 
ly settling to the bottom, leaves rich layers 
of land for cultivation when the beavers 
finally leave their locations (generally after 





*The fluids are calculated to kill the fungi 
that cause athlete’s foot and other forms of 
ringworm. These plants may vary in size from 
microscopic dimensions to the larger varieties 
that grow into mushrooms, toadstools, and 


puffballs. 


about five years) . The beaver colony in the 
park’s 47,000-acre valley has a large pond 
three-quarters full despite the dry spell 
and is helping to maintain a 3,000,000- 
gallon water supply for household use in 
three near-by communities. 

The New Jersey project is regarded as 
an important experiment in a large-scale 
drive to further soil conservation and 
irrigation throughout the country. The 
three pairs of Adirondack beaver stocked 
at the Palisades center nineteen years ago 
have given birth to about 2,000 offspring, 
most of which were sent to aid similar 
projects in Georgia, New Mexico, Massa- 
chusetts, and seven other states. By the 
end of summer the Department of the 
Interior will have 1,000 animals in South- 
western Idaho alone. The Idaho colony is 
expected to do $300,000 worth of work 
this year, and since beavers are rapid re- 
producers, surplus population will be used 
for further experiments and pelts. 
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.. . build semiporous dams... 


SCIENCE NOTES 


Because 29-year-old Dr. George K. 
Fisher of Idabel, Okla., lived up to the 
best horse-and-buggy tradition by meeting 
an emergency with no modern hospital 
equipment handy, four-month-old twins 
Charles and Laurie Faulkner survived a 
severe attack of whooping cough. The boys 
were suffocating from their far-advanced 
ailment when the small-town doctor bor- 
rowed a fruit jar and some rubber tubing 
from the twins’ parents and obtained a 
container of oxygen from a near-by weld- 
ing shop. By running oxygen through 
water in the jar and thence into the lungs of 
the babies via the tubing, he constructed 
an artificial respirator that saved the 
children’s lives. 


{In 1913 one out of every three papers 
on chemical research was published by 
German scientists. Runners-up as con- 
tributors to the world’s thousands of 
published reports were the United States, 
the British Empire, France, and Russia in 
that order. Ten years ago, Germany still 
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held top rank, but last week latest stand. 
ings, as announced by the America 
Chemical Society, showed the Unite 
States is now in No. 1 position with th 
British Empire second and Germany third, 
The only other change in the five chemistry 
leaders was that the U.SS.R. nosed oy 
France for fourth position. 


4] Nine years ago a French airplane arrived 
at Natal, Brazil, from Africa carrying ap 
unsuspected group of Anopheles gambiae 
mosquitoes. The malaria carriers started 
an epidemic that killed hundreds of per. 
sons and is only now being controlled by 
Rockefeller Foundation doctors. The 
danger of airplane-spread diseases has not 
been forgotten by Dr. F. G. Sarel Whit. 
field of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London, and in a letter to 
Nature he opposed plans for an air route 
from England, via Africa, to India and 
Australia. He pointed out that between 
1935 and 1938, more than 2,000 airplanes 
at the Khartoum airport were examined 
for insect stowaways, and many mosqui- 
toes capable of spreading not only malaria 
but yellow fever were snatched out of 
cabins. 


{ Five out of every 1,000 American moth- 
ers who give birth to live children each 
year die from resulting complications. 
Public-health officials estimate that as 
many as 67 per cent of the 10,000 to 12,000 
annual maternal deaths could be prevented 
if more mothers had physicians at their 
bedsides, and figures announced recently 
by the University of Chicago’s Lying-in 
Hospital backed these estimates. During 
the twelve-month period ending June 30, 
hospital doctors supervised 2,748 deliver- 
ies without a single maternal death. The 
hospital also maintains a special service 
for mothers who undergo deliveries at 
home. In a list of 571 such cases, only one 
death was reported. 


Wide World 
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EDUCATION 





Connecticut Prep School Tries 
a Thing at a Time Technique 


The typical prep-school boy swallows 
knowledge in small doses. He spends a year 
nibbling at Latin, English, algebra, history, 
and one or two other things. If the cul- 
tural hors d'oeuvres stay down, he gets 
promoted to a higher class; where he 


tackles the same fare in slightly bigger por- 


tions. Such is orthodox pedagogy. But 
Redding Ridge, Conn., boasts a thoroughly 
unorthodox school. 

Three years ago, Kenneth Bonner, ex- 
Boston lawyer and veteran private-school 
instructor (St. James School, Md.), de- 
cided the nibbling technique was all wrong. 
He thought school boys should study one 
thing at a time and study it hard—just as 
he himself had plugged through an inten- 
sive three-month course at the wartime of- 
ficers’ training camp in Plattsburg, N. Y. 
So Bonner quit St. James, bought and re- 
equipped an old school plant at Redding 
Ridge for $70,000, and began scouting for 
students. 

Bonner’s experiment opened in Septem- 
ber 1937 with three pupils. They spent the 
first year of a five-year course gulping plat- 
tersful of geography. That involved inci- 
dental study of related subjects like map- 
making, history, and literature. For ex- 
ample, the boys read Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh’s “North to the Orient” to find out 
why the Lindberghs flew nérth to China. 

Last year they advanced to French—not 
only the French language but French art, 
French history, and French geography, 
reading and speaking French as much as 
possible. Next fall the core subject will be 
art, which in turn involves French and 
geography. Then come a year of mathe- 
matics and science, and another of litera- 
ture and history. 

Last week, with his experiment two years 
under way Bonner reported everything 
was going fine. He said students learn as 
much French in one year as they could 





Abstract and gown from ‘Rhapsody in Blue’... 
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learn in a three-year traditional course. 
Redding Ridge has a faculty of ten, and 
sixteen pupils who pay whatever tuition 
their parents can afford (Bonner tries to 
keep the average at $1,000 a year). He’s 
still in the red but hopes to get out of it by 
building the enrollment up to 50. Whether 
he can do so depends largely upon 1942, 
when his first graduates take their College 
Entrance Board examinations and show 
whether Redding Ridge really works as a 
college-preparatory school. 





Wisconsin: Dykstra Out? 


Many a college president has sprouted 
gray hairs because alumni insisted on tell- 
ing him how to run the college. But 
presidents of the University of Wisconsin 
worry more about Wisconsin’s Governors. 
Two years ago, Gov. Philip La Follette 
packed the university board of regents 
with Progressive henchmen and had them 
oust the university’s conservative presi- 
dent, Glenn Frank. They handed the job 
to Clarence A. Dykstra, ex-city manager 
of Cincinnati. 

But last year the state’s voters broke 
the La Follette-Progressive machine and 
installed a Republican administration. The 
new Governor, Julius P. Heil, began 
sniping at Dykstra. First, he lopped $1,- 
000,000 off the educator’s budget request. 
Then the legislature went to work on a 
bill designed to abolish the university’s 
Progressive-controlled, fourteen-man board 
of regents and replace it with a nine-man 
board, appointed by Heil. Last week both 
House and Senate passed the bill and 
sent it to Heil for signature. 

Whether the new board would fire 
Dykstra remained uncertain. An able ad- 
ministrator, he has cured the university 
of growing pains caused by skyrocketing 
enrollment (next fall, to ease overcrowd- 
ing, Wisconsin will hold classes during the 
noon hour). Progressives were certain the 
Heil board would reinstate Glenn Frank, 
now chairman of the Republican National 
Policy Committee. But Frank declared: 
“T ... would not, under any circumstances, 
return to it.” 





and an O'Neill character dressed for her personality 


Art by Ear 


As assistant fine-arts professor of Colum- 
bia University’s Teachers College, Belle 
Northrup must show pedagogues how to 
design clothes. Unlike conventional styl- 
ists, whose creations begin with color, cut, 
and texture, Miss Northrup works from 
intangibles—mood and personality. And to 
help her pupils grasp the proper moods, 
she resorts to music and verse. Last week 
she took time out from her summer class 
of 85 women and five men to explain her 
technique. 

Her students, who are supposed to relay 
the information to their own home-making 
and costume-designing classes, first listen 
to phonograph recordings of Debussy or 
Mozart or Borodin or Hindemith. The stu- 
dents then sketch abstractions of their 
musical moods in chalk. Later they apply 
the abstractions to a dress scheme. Thus, 
Debussy’s “Clair de Lune” produced a 
rose-trimmed blue chiffon for a blonde. 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” suggested 
a swirling blue gown for a sleek brunette. 

To design from personality, Miss North- 
rup’s pupils experiment on one another and 
on dramatic characters. One such assign- 
ment was a get-up for a fat, pompous, 
pretentiously dressed old lady from Eugene 
O’Neill’s “the hairy ape.” 





BOOKS 


A Gem From the Civil War: 
Harpers Reprints a Masterpiece 
Wasted on Readers of 1867 


Shortly after the War Between the 
States, a novel entitled Miss Ravene.’s 
ConversION From Secession To Loyary, 
written by a New Englander named John 
William De Forest, was published. The 
writer, 41 in 1867, when his story was 
printed, had seen three years’ service in 
Louisiana as a lieutenant of Connecticut 
volunteers; his story, much of it from first- 
hand observation, was an unvarnished pic- 
ture of war in all its dreary horror. But the 
book had an exceedingly short life; it was 
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woefully out of tune with the public 
temper. 

In that day novels were read mostly by 
ladies, and what the readers wanted was 
sentiment and polite romance. De Forest 
gave them brutal realism and capped it 
with a frankness in sexual matters unpalat- 
able to the “gentle reader” of the era. Al- 
though a few critics, notably William Dean 
Howells, championed the book (Howells 
was in fact influenced by it), “Miss Ra- 
venel’s Conversion” was shoved into the 
oblivion of out of print. When De Forest 
died in 1906, after a long literary career, 
his master work was all but forgotten. 

This week, the firm of Harper again pub- 
lishes “Miss Ravenel’s Conversion,” in the 
hope of a better reception. It deserves one. 
It is “dated,” yes (so will “A Farewell to 
Arms” be in 70 years) ; it is weak in spots, 
yes. But taken all in all (and there’s a lot 
of it), “Miss Ravenel’s Conversion”. is 
without doubt the great novel of the 
American Civil War and the only one of 
any quality written by an active partici- 
pant. 

The story begins in a fictitious New 
England state just after the fall of Fort 
Sumter. To “New Boston” have come Dr. 
Ravenel, professor in the Medical College 
at New Orleans, and his 19-year-old daugh- 
ter, Lillie. A South Carolinian by birth, the 
doctor is nevertheless violently loyalist and 
for that reason has been forced to flee the 
South. But Miss Ravenel is an unwilling 
refugee. She loved New Orleans, its Gallic 
graces, its civilized languor. She hates these 
hard-mouthed Puritans, these damyankee 
abolitionists who don’t even know how to 
talk to a lady. She loves papa, but she’s a 
rebel and she'll never, never, never .. . She 
does, though. 

In the ensuing 460-odd pages of close 
type, through which runs the course of 
both a true and a false love, we watch the 
change in Miss Ravenel’s convictions. 
Though that is the nominal theme of the 
novel, its chief excellence lies in the bold 
handling of the war and in the creation of 
two or three vivid personages. One of these 
is as fine as anything in American fiction— 
the whisky-swilling, cursing, and competent 
martinet, Colonel Carter of the Virginia 
Carters, a West Point man who stayed 
with the Union army. 

De Forest’s word painting of the battle 
scenes are superb and as merciless as the 
Brady photographs. It is little wonder that 
his book was unpopular. Such passages as 
the one in which New Orleans secessionists 
publicly gloat over a troop of mutilated 
soldiers, or those detailing the rottenness 
and political chicanery that went on in the 
army of the North—these are not calcu- 
lated to salve wounded feelings. But as a 
portrait of the most wretched time in 
American history, this book stands alone. 
It’s about time De Forest got a little recog- 
nition. (Miss Ravenet’s CONVERSION 
From Secession To Loyauty. 466 pages, 
152,000 words. Harpers, New York. $2.50.) 











Twelve Were There 


In a new book, out this week, twelve 
ranking foreign correspondents for English 
newspapers have written of their experi- 
ences in covering the trouble spots of Eu- 
rope and the Far East. The book, called 
We Were Tuere, is not another “whither 
are we drifting?” tome, nor a compendium 
of old news stories. It is rather a collection 
of essays in which each man looks back 
over his working years and describes a sig- 
nificant bit of history he saw in the making. 

It would be hard to say which of these 
stories is best. Ion Munro, Rome corre- 
spondent for The Daily Mail, who saw the 
Fascist movement grow from a street brawl 
to a mighty power in world politics, comes 
near to writing the perfect piece on the 
Duce. His story—“Ordeal in the Mappa- 
mondo, or How to Interview Mussolini” — 
traces the evolution of the Duce in terms 
of how he received journalists, from the 
rough and tumble days of the Hotel 
Savoia, where waiters and unshaven 
Black Shirts took the place of the liveried 
lackeys to come, to the austere magnifi- 
cence of the Palazzo Venezia. 

Excellent, too, is Douglas Reed’s chapter 
called “The Lighter Side,” in which the au- 
thor of “Insanity Fair” recounts some of 
the queer, funny things that happen in the 
most dramatic places at the grimmest 
times—-like the luckless Berlin compositor’s 
slip which made a newspaper headline read 
“Heilt Hitler!” (“Heal Hitler!”) . 

Other high lights are Karl Robson’s 
“With Franco in Spain,” F. A. Voigt’s “The 
Red Army in the Ruhr,” and the wryly hu- 
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morous tale by H. D. Harrison: “Harrisoy 
of Belgrade,” which relates how the author, 
after thirteen years in the Yugoslav cap. 
ital, was finally kicked out for good, all op 
account of Mickey Mouse. (WE Wer 
Tuere. 263 pages, 82,000 words. Putnam. 
New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue British Cuaracter. By Pont of 
Punch. 119 pages. Drawings. Knopf, New 
York. $1.50. A little scrapbook of gentle 
indictments of the English, in light and 
shade, by one of them. With a prefatory 
essay by E. M. Delafield. 


Foreicn Arrairs. By Anthony Eden, 
339 pages, 96,000 words. Appendix, index. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3.50. A col- 
lection of speeches by the former British 
Foreign Secretary, from his maiden effort 
in the House of Commons, 1924, to the ad- 
dress he delivered in New York last Sep. 
tember. 


Austratia. By Paul McGuire. 312 
pages, 135,000 words. Photographs, map, 
index. Stokes, New York. $3.50. An im- 
pressively complete and readable job on a 
too little known continent, dealing with 
every phase of life “Down Under.” 


Soarine Winos. By George Palmer Put: 


nam. 294 pages, 96,000 words. Photo- 
graphs. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.50. 
A biography of the late Amelia Earhart by 
her husband. 


Tuis Is War! By Lucien Zacharoff. 342 
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THE BRITISH CHARACTER 
Importance of Breeding 
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pages. 84,000 words. Photographs. Sheri- 
dan House, New York. $2.50. A “guide to 
modern warfare,” written for the layman 
and containing a history of the major wars 
in the two decades since the “last” one. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


DeatH Serves AN Ace. By Helen Wills 
and Robert Murphy. 317 pages. Scribners, 
New York. $2. Helen Wills turns from ten- 
nis to a detective story about sudden death 
on Wimbledon’s famous center court. Good 
tennis, good writing, but a bit confusing. 


Poor, Poor Yoricx. By Frederick C. 
Davis. 280 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
§2. “You’d never believe it to look at the 
place now, but I hadn’t any intention of 
throwing a party,” Marcia Clay shrieked in 
Cyrus Hatch’s ear. A few minutes later, 
one of the guests made the first attempt on 
Marcia’s life, and Hatch was off on another 
of his amazing adventures. Incredible but 
entertaining. 


Tue Burp Swe. By Patricia Went- 
worth. 303 pages. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
$2. Lee Fenton had once suffered from 
sleepwalking. When she awoke to find her 
bloody footprints leading into the next 
apartment where her cousin lay murdered, 
she thought she must be guilty. Plenty of 
action, but you'll probably guess before In- 
spector Lamb of Scotland Yard does. 


Mourpver IN THE House witH THE BLUE 
Eves. By J. N. Darby. 302 pages. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2. It was snowing on Christmas 
Eve in Alabama and that started a string 
of murders and mystery such as Abbyville 
had never seen before. Plenty of clues and 
a variety of angles, but the local detective 
isn’t very smart. 





ART 


Women Mark Half a Century 
of Emancipation With a Show 





By 1889, New York women artists no 
longer had to disguise themselves as men 
to gain admittance to art classes, and they 
were even permitted to study anatomy 
(over the protests of men who felt this 
would sully feminine purity). But nobody 
took their art seriously. 

To fight such discrimination, five women 
artists met in a Washington Square studio 
50 years ago and founded a club which 
became the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors. This organization, 
which now has more than 800 members in 
44 states and Canada, fought for recogni- 
tion of women artists, held annual shows of 
members’ works, and during the World 
War raised $710 toward an ambulance for 
the Italian Red Cross. They sent the 
machine overseas bearing a plate en- 
graved: “In Honor of Fra Angelico.” 
Last week the ladies began celebrating 
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Noodeal for the Virgins 


by BURTON RASCOE 


The title of DuBose Heyward’s 
new novel, Star SPANGLED Vircin (Far- 
rar & Rinehart, New York. $2), has 
(like the title of this piece) a slightly 
deceptive and meretricious aspect. It 
seems designed to catch the eye of the 
lubricious customer and cause him to 
spend his money for something that is 
quite otherwise than what he might be 
led to suspect. For, as Mr. Heyward 
points out, virgins among the simple 
children of Nature, the native Negro 
and mixed population of the Virgin Is- 
lands, were, before Noodeai brought his 
blessings, rarer than gold and silver 
specie. And so Mr. Heyward’s delight- 
ful novel is not about a virgin, star- 
spangled, but about the change of char- 
acter and customs that has come over 
the natives of the Virgin Islands since 
the PWA, FHA, and the FCA under- 
took to rehabilitate the territory Den- 
mark sold the United States in 1917. 

Promptly after we took over the is- 
lands the population dropped 16 per 
cent (I take my information from the 
invaluable “Britannica Book of the 
Year 1939,” edited by Walter Yust). 
The determining factor here was that, 
on islands already periodically harassed 
by droughts and hurricanes, with only 
two products for the inhabitants to live 
on—sugar cane and rum—the last straw 
had been the purchase and control by a 
prohibition nation. 

Such is the background Mr. Heyward 
has chosen for his heartwarmingly hu- 
morous, slightly satiric, understanding, 
compassionate, and beautifully written 
50,000-word novel. Those who remem- 
ber “Porgy” and “Mamba’s Daughters” 
know that Mr. Heyward has no superior 
in revealing to us,.in faultless prose, the 
psychology, the mind, and the spirit of 
the Negro. He does not censor the illit- 
erate Negro’s morals, decry his heritage 
of superstitions. It will be remarked 
that in all of Mr. Heyward’s stories, his 
strongest, most heroic characters are 
women—very fruitful and rather pro- 
miscuous women, whom he seems to 
identify with the Earth Mother and 
also with Aphrodite; and he gives these 
women dignity and a profound sense of 
the realities; whereas his illiterate Negro 
men are often shiftless, wily, irrespon- 
sible, vain, weak in comparison with the 
women, and both afraid of, and depend- 
ent upon, a sort of racial matriarchy. 

The heroine of this novel is a mag- 


nificent creature named Rhoda who, in 
her prime, could chop a quarter acre of 
sugar cane a day, and who, though un- 
married, is the mother of children by 
three different men. Her first common- 
law husband (cohabitation without 
formal marriage being the rule among 
the Negro natives under Danish rule 
and recognized by the courts which 
forced men who abandoned their women 
to contribute to the support of their 
children) was Adam Work, who left her 
with two daughters and married, under 
Anglican rites, a respectable school- 
teacher who wanted “to make a man 
out of him.” This wife bore Adam the 
son whom he wanted and Rhoda had 
been unable to supply; but she also 
made a fisherman out of him instead of 
a sugar-cane laborer, and in other ways 
fretted him until he upped one morning 
and, taking his boy with him, put out 
to sea, with a definite determination to 
be rid of women forever. 

But the pull of Rhoda, with whom he 
had worked in the fields, is stronger 
than he knew and so he goes to her and 
lays before her door, as a propitiatory 
offering, his guitar and a fine mess of 
fish. Rhoda takes the fish, but without 
acknowledgement, and only as her due. 
Thus begins a protracted and ardent ef- 
fort on Adam’s part to win Rhoda back, 
a consummation not achieved until the 
last page. She takes in Adam’s boy as 
her own, along with Adam’s daughters 
and the children she has borne by Oliver 
and Sullivan, two men who had shared 
Rhoda in common (and in apparent 
amity). She takes Adam in too, but 
only as a guest. 

Presently there comes to the stricken 
island of St. Croix word of the advent 
of a new god called Noodeal, who is pro- 
viding a new dispensation, a heaven 
wherein the people don’t have to work 
any more, but can get food, clothing, 
cash, and luxuries for the mere asking. 

Noodeal’s enlightenment program 
provides the hypocrite Oliver with a 
new source of power and income. He is 
made church sexton and gets 40 cents 
for opening the doors for a marriage; so 
he starts a moral campaign against un- 
married mothers. How Rhoda organizes 
a parade of women carrying the banner 
“Us Ain’t Married and We Is Proud of 
It” and runs Oliver off the island is a 
delightful episode in a book that is 
slight in substance but charming. 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


New dance: Irene Castle and Alex Fisher ‘Rock and Roll’ (1), ‘Sideslip’ (2 and 3)... 


their 50th birthday by opening their 48th 
annual exhibition at the American Fine 
Arts Galleries in New York. Two of the 
founders, Edith Prellwitz and the late 
Anita Ashley, are represented by portraits 
in the big exhibition, which routed the 
National Academy’s spotty World’s Fair 
show from the Academy’s own galleries. 
A lone male artist—who is also a member 
of the Academy—is represented in the 
ladies’ sanctum. He is Cathal O’Toole, 
35-year-old Irishman and subject of Elaine 
Rawlinson’s portrait of “The Artist.” 
High spots among the 303 decorative 
water colors, oils of every description, 
etchings, miniatures, and—best of the lot 
—sculpture, include “School Girls,” an 
oil by Miriam McKinnie, Edwardsville, 
Ill., painter who has won previous prizes 
twice in association shows; Lu Duble’s 
grim patined plaster “Sacrifice: Haiti”; 
Alice Morgan Wright’s stone “Eurydice”; 
Ruth Yates’ simple “Peasant Head” in 
marble, and Leja Gorska’s oil self-portrait. 





Rockefeller Shrine 
The chief ambition of John D. Rocke- 


feller’s declining years was to live to be 
100. He died two years short of his goal in 
1937, but to mark the 100th anniversary 
of his birth July 8 his son John D. Jr. gave 
the Tarrytown, N.Y., Historical Society a 
Victorian roomful of mementos of the late 
Standard Oil millionaire. 

Opened to the public without ceremony 
this week, exhibits include Rockefeller’s 
enormous mahogany and maple desk, his 
favorite inspirational books and prayers, 
eight photographs, his visiting card, and a 
panel of pennies, nickels, and dimes the 
philanthropist gave employes and friends 
who lived near his elaborate Pocantico 
Hills estate. 





MUSIC 





Farewell to the Jitterbug? 
Teachers Enlist Irene Castle in 
War on Swing Dance Style 


Though orchestra leaders rather than 
dance teachers generally popularize ball- 
room styles, the Dancing Masters of Amer- 
ica, Inc., issued a hopeful manifesto in 
New York last week consigning jitterbugs 
to oblivion and predicting the speedy re- 
turn of the gay ’90s in the guise of the 
fabulous *40s. 

The D.M.A., swinging through its 56th 
annual convention at the Hotel Astor, 
wheeled up the heaviest possible artillery 
in its war against rug cutters, introducing 
the same Irene Castle who a generation ago 
set American dance styles, and her 1939 
“Castle Rock and Roll.” In essence, it is 
the old Boston waltz done to a moderately 
slow fox trot (soft-shoe time) and featur- 
ing three main divisions: Kicking the 
Bucket, Banking the Turn, and Sideslip 
(see illustrations). As she glided through 
the new steps with Alex Fisher of the Har- 
rison and Fisher dance team, Mrs. Castle 
fired the opening shot at the nation’s hep- 
cats: “Jitterbug dancing is neither graceful 
nor beautiful. The important thing about 
the ‘Rock and Roll’—and all dances—is 
not so much the steps . . . but that one 
should float to music.” 

With that as a starter, Leroy H. Thayer 
of Washington, D. C., 38-year-old presi- 
dent of D.M.A., told the convention: “The 
jitterbug is on the wane. People are going 
to do more group dancing next year—the 
polka, the schottische, and the varsou- 
vienne.” And Ernest E. Ryan of Los An- 
geles, principal of the Masters’ 21st annual 
normal school, agreed that “the trend is 


back to a smoother type of dancing.” 
But the teachers’ contention that swing 
antics simply could not go with the bustle 
which fashion arbiters brought back this 
summer received something of a jolt from 
another popular dance which D.M.A. dele- 
gates applauded: The “boomps-a-daisy,” 
imported from England, wherein partners 
periodically bump each other from the rear, 
wheel, and apologize, repeating the ele- 
gantly rowdy performance ad infinitum. 
Although Dancing Masters of America, 
Inc., isn’t the only national organization of 
America’s dancing teachers, having im- 
portant rivals in the Chicago National As- 
sociation of Dancing Masters and the 
American Society of Teachers of Dancing, 
the D.M.A.’s membership of some 1,350 
makes it representative of some 15 per cent 
of the nation’s estimated 10,000 dancing 
instructors. And this week the several hun- 
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dred who attended the New York conven- 
tion left for home confident that they could 
persuade young America to stop cutting 
carpets and brush up on grandmother’s 
technique. 


€ On Aug. 14 Irene Castle is scheduled to 
make her first summer theater appearance 
in a dramatic role when she plays and 
dances the part of Vicky in Noel Coward’s 
“Shadow Play” at the Paper Mill Play- 
house in Millburn, N. J. 





Pianothon 


At the corner of Broadway and 48th 
Street, in the heart of New York’s theatri- 
cal district, a shifting crowd of sight-seers 
gaped last week into a show window of 


Robert L. Ripley’s Believe-It-or-Not Oddi- 


ye Acme pbotes 
..@ Daisy 


torium (Newsweek, July 24). Sitting in 
the window, walled off from other curiosi- 
ties, a sandy-haired young man was dream- 
ily playing a baby grand piano. Except for 
ten minutes’ rest each hour, he had been 
hitting the keys day and night ever since 
10:30 p.m. Friday, July 21, when he set 
out to smash his own piano-playing record 
of 188 hours, established in 1930 in San 
Francisco. 

The man in the air-conditioned show- 
case was William Hajek, 37. A New Yorker 
by birth, Hajek is a Bohemian by ancestry 
and a Seattle, Wash., filling-station op- 
erator by trade. Father of a daughter born 
after he started his marathon, and looking 
mighty chipper under the circumstances, 
Hajek told Newsweek last week, between 
chords, that he has no favorites among 
piano compositions. The popular pieces he 
plays were picked up entirely by ear, as he 
doesn’t know one note on music paper 
from another. 

Last week, having crossed the 300-hour 
line, the marathoner had not only set a new 
world’s record, according to Odditorium 
statisticians, but was heading for the 30- 
day goal he had set himself. Last Friday, 
however, after 336 hours of marathoning, 
Hajek called it a fortnight and quit playing. 





The London ‘Proms’ 


This week, in Queen’s Hall, London, the 
90-piece British Broadcasting Corp. or- 
chestra, under the direction of Sir Henry 
J. Wood, will perform the first of 49 sym- 
phonic programs known as the “Prome- 
nade Concerts,” the 45th regular season 
running from Aug. 12 to Oct. 7, every 
night except Sunday. 

More than half the 1939 series will be 

“composers’ nights”—half a dozen being 
given over, largely if not entirely, to 


Newsweek photes by Pat Terry 
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Beethoven; eight to Wagner, and two to 
Tchaikowsky. While works of British com- 
posers are scattered through the series, 
two composers’ nights are conspicuous by 
their absence: American and English. 





RECORD WEEK 


Bacu; Frescopatp1 — C minor fugue 
from the Well-tempered Clavier (Book I); 
Gagliarda. (Leopold Stokowski and Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Ten-inch Victor record, 
$1.50.) Both transcribed for orchestra by 
the conductor, the Bach work is one of 
the most famous of his short fugues for 
the clavichord or harpsichord, while the 
gagliarda (also known as galliard, a dance 
similar to the pavan) is by Bach’s noted 
Italian predecessor. 


Harris (Roy)—Piano sonata and chil- 
dren’s suite. (Johana Harris. Two 12-inch 
Victor records, $3.50.) The wife of the 
Oklahoma composer plays tastefully two 
short solo works by the creator of the 
American overture “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home,” which was the first com- 
position to be commissioned for the phono- 
graph by Victor. Harris’ other orchestral 
works have been performed widely by 
leading conductors. 


Waaner—Siegfried Idyll. (Felix Wein- 
gartner and London Philharmonic. Two 
12-inch Columbia records in album, $3.50.) 
One of Wagner’s few nonoperatic works, 
this delicately scored idyll was composed 
to celebrate three events: the 33rd _ birth- 
day of his wife Cosima, Christmas Day 
which coincided with that event, and the 
birth of their son Siegfried about eighteen 
months earlier. 


A 20 per cent reduction in prices of 12- 
inch Victor Black Label records—covering 
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a wide range of standard salon music, solo 
and orchestral—has been announced by 
RCA-Victor. This reduction brings the 
price of 12-inch Black Label records to $1. 


The wide popularity of hymns on the 
radio (Newsweek, Aug. 7) is reflected on 
the phonograph this week with a collection 
of ten Gospel Hymns sung by Homer A. 
Rodeheaver. (Five 10-inch Decca records 
in album, $2.25.) 





RELIGION 





Preachers’ Sons 


The Rev. Benjamin Franklin Rogers— 
minister’s son, former lawyer and Chau- 
tauqua lecturer, now a Methodist pastor 
in Shreveport, La—is familiar with the 
popular fiction that clergymen’s offspring 
turn out to be rakes, gamblers, drunkards, 
or worse. To refute the notion, he points to 
himself, his daughter, and his three sons. 
Children of the clergy, he believes, are 
better bred and better educated. 

Last February, Mr. Rogers organized a 
society of Sons of the Ministry. Its mem- 
bers would be “sons of ministers of the 
white race of whatever faith, eighteen 
years of age and over.” Last week the 53- 
year-old pastor had 75 members—includ- 
ing his two eligible sons, an editor, an ad- 
vertising agent, a physician, and a college 
professor—who gather every two months 
to hear lectures about democracy, religion, 
and other thought-provoking subjects. The 
society had bestowed honorary member- 
ships upon United States Sen. Ellison D. 
Smith of South Carolina and Rep. Bruce 
Barton of New York. 





Papal Dispensation 


One of the strictest canons of Vatican 
etiquette applies to women: in audiences 
with the Pope, they must wear long- 
sleeved, long-skirted black gowns, with 
black hats and veils. But last month the 
rule was suspended for royalty. The hand- 
some Empress of Annam (French Indo- 
China), a devout Catholic, visited the 
Pope wearing a gold hat, scarlet scarf, em- 
broidered tunic, and silver trousers—prob- 
ably the first ever worn by a woman in 
Pius XII’s presence. 

Last week the Pope suspended etiquette 
for a second royal visit. As civil ruler of 
Vatican City, he received the Moslem Ma- 
haraja of Mysore (Southern India) and 
his Maharanee, whe had brought 650 
pieces of luggage to Europe for a six-month 
vacation. Pius chatted with the brilliantly 
dressed couple, gave the Maharaja a gold 
memorial coin, and accepted from him a 
jeweled ivory crucifix mounted on silver. 
A troupe of Mysorean musicians sat on the 
marble floor of Castel Gandolfo’s reception 
hall and performed for His Holiness. The 
Maharaja’s dancers did not. 


SPORTS 





Horse Players Get a. Break: 
Bay State Orders Pari-Mutuels 
to Stop Chiseling Pennies 


The man who puts $2 on a 2-to-1 horse 
with a bookmaker knows that he will re- 
trieve $4 if the horse performs up to ex- 
pectations. But the man who puts $2 on 
a horse in any of the twenty-odd states 
which have pari-mutuel betting does not 
know what final odds he will get un- 
til betting closes. For the pari-mutuel sys- 
tem, careful of its decimals, computes 
pay-offs on the basis of total bets on 
each horse, minus a cut for track and 
state. 

Theoretically the pari-mutuel bettor, if 
the odds should fall at $2.19 to $1, would 
receive $4.38 for his properly placed $2 
bet. But in only one state, Oregon, do the 
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tracks pay off to the cent; in most other, 
the pay-off is on the next lowest 5- o 
10-cent round figure. In Massachusett; 
and California, for example, the pay. 
off at $2.19 to $1 would be $4.20 on , 
$2 wager. 

Now the Massachusetts state depart. 
ments and track officials who split this 
breakage have been called on to give the 
winning bettor more of his due. A fort. 
night ago the State Supreme Court de. 
cided that tracks should compute the odd 
cents in pay-offs on the total bet, not on 
each dollar (which would mean $4.30 in- 
stead of $4.20 in the hypothetical case 
above) . Last week the legislature received 
a bill introduced by Rep. Michael P. 
Feeney on behalf of John L. Feeney, re. 
search director of the New England Anti- 
Gambling Association, to force the tracks 
to turn over to the .state old-age fund 
$1,000,000 supposedly withheld from bet- 
tors under the old breakage system. It is 
figured that the 2,842,388 spectators at 
Massachusetts tracks in 1938 alone lost 
$500,000 in unpaid pennies. 

California meanwhile had a_ parallel 
squabble in actions brought by Clarence 
Birney as a taxpayer against the Los 
Angeles Turf Club (Santa Anita Park and 
Arcadia) and the Hollywood Turf Club 
(Hollywood Park and Inglewood) . Birney 
charged that, although the law specifies 
breakage to the next lowest 10 cents, the 
tracks were breaking pay-offs to the next 
lowest multiple of 20 cents. His $1,850,000 
suits declared the state commission had 
“winked” at the practice. 

Clarification of the California and Mas- 
sachusetts cases may mean millions to the 
15,000,000 who attend America’s 200 
tracks each year, especially since the pari- 
mutuel system has been gaining new foot- 
holds steadily. 


| More than odd pennies worried the rac- 
ing enthusiasts and gambling promoters 
who assembled at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 
for the five-week meeting at the oldest 
United States track still in use. Three 
spills in the steeplechase gave a spectacu- 
lar fillip to the opening day. Mrs. Frank 
M. Gould’s Vezda fell on the first time 
around, and Gordon E. Perry’s Amhurst 
piled on top. Then. Mrs» Gwladys Whit- 
ney’s Rideaway tripped five fences from 
the finish, setting up an easy romp for 
J. Brooks Parker’s Court Time against the 
only other contender, John Bosley’s Big 
March. 

But the customers’ thrills faded speedily 
that night when police walked in as the 
first gambling house was starting business. 
Once again, as last year, Saratoga’s off-the- 
track gambling was thwarted by a sudden 
cleanup drive. The operators, foreseeing 
loss of gambling revenue to the tune of 
$500,000 (not counting their plant invest- 
ments) had hopes that local officials might 
be induced to change their minds; but this 
prospect vanished when Lt. Gov. Charles 
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Poletti ordered a tight lid on the gambling 
pot through the season. 

The money impresarios and local mer- 
chants weren’t the only ones who felt the 
sting of the anti-gambling bee in Poletti’s 
bonnet; it also tormented the croupiers 
and other hangers-on who had invested 
their last dollars in the fare to make Sara- 
toga and the clothes to make the man. 





Bridge Business 
Harold S. Vanderbilt, Ely Culbertson, 


Pp. Hal Sims, and the others in America 
who made bridge what it is today wrote 
rules anticipating every contingency ex- 
cept the kibitzer (a species whose name 
is derived from colloquial German, the 
kiebitz being an uncommonly inquisitive 
bird). Last week, the kibitzer was put in 
his place—an 80-seat, two-tier kibitzers’ 
heaven overlooking one table at the thir- 
teenth annual summer session of the Na- 
tional Contract Bridge Championships in 
Asbury Park, N.J. 

The seven-day tournament, which drew 
582 entries in seven major events, demon- 
strated the staying power of bridge’s big 
names. For although Vanderbilt, Culbert- 
son, Sims, David Burnstone (metamor- 
phosed orthographically from Burnstine) , 
R. L. Frey, M. T. Gottlieb, and a few 
others were occupied elsewhere, the two 
biggest matches bolstered names which al- 
ready had bridge stature: 

The world championship for masters 
teams provided a decisive victory for the 
Four Aces—Oswald Jacoby, Howard 
Schenken, M. D. Maier, Theodore A. 
(the 


Lightner, and Robert McPherran 


Saratoga spill: Leonard off Vezda, Mitchell to follow off Amhurst 


Aces carry a spare). And the world cham- 
pionship for masters pairs went to Harry 
Fishbein and Robert Appleyard. 

The Asbury Park session also produced a 
development of momentous importance to 
the American Contract Bridge League’s 
10,000 active tournament players, as well 
as to 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 other bridge- 
conscious Americans: the league’s execu- 
tive committee announced that, despite 
months of talk, contract rules would not 
be changed, at least through 1940. 

This decision will do more than avert 
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countless bridge-table arguments in the 
nation’s homes; it will cut even deeper in- 
to the already shrinking profits which the 
game’s leaders have garnered since con- 
tract bridge became a social “must” about 
1927. All these years the professionals have 
been living by sales of books, syndicated 
advice, and personal lessons, and they 
naturally would have preferred rule 
changes to revive the bonanza of 1931, 
when $5,000,000 was spent with 5,000 
teachers for lessons alone. The teachers’ 
take is half that now, or even less, because 
the Culbertson system has become gen- 
erally accepted, and bridge players know it. 

But the bridge public still spends heavi- 
ly; the league believes it costs the nation 
$250,000,000 yearly for the cards, score 
pads, and doodads which go into the game. 
About $4,000,000 of this goes into the 
Federal Treasury through the tax of 10 
cents a pack on cards, which sell fairly con- 
stantly at 40,000,000 decks yearly—includ- 
ing, of course, those which find their way 
into poker, pinochle, and other unabridged 
games. 





SPORT SQUIBS 


Two important tennis victories were won 
in straight three-set finals last week: 
Robert L. Riggs Jr. of Chicago, Wimble- 
don champion, achieved his third suc- 
cessive leg on the Meadow Club Challenge 
Bowl at Southampton, Long Island, by de- 
feating Sidney B. Wood Jr. of New York 
10-8, 6-4, 6-4. And Ted Schroeder of Glen- 
dale, Calif., became national junior cham- 
pion by beating Larry Dee of San Fran- 
cisco, 7-5, 6-4, 6-2 at Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Ind. But Alice Marble 
of Beverly Hills, Calif., also a Wimbledon 
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titleholder, lost a 7-9 set to Helen Jacobs 
of Berkeley, Calif., before she scored 6-4 
and 6-0 to win the women’s invitation tour- 
nament at the Maidstone Club in East 
Hampton, Long Island. 










q A. N. Other qualified for the Belgian 
amateur golf championship with an 81 on 
the par-73 Lekkerbeck links in Le Zoute. 
Mr. Other in non-golf life is Leopold III, 
King of Belgrum. He was eliminated in play. 
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Robert L. Riggs, America’s lead- 
ing amateur tennis player—though they 
say there is nothing amateur about the 
way Robert brandishes the dice in the 
locker-room crap game which helps the 
tennis slaves to while the time away— 
had a manner of playing, when he first 
broke in, which seemed to ask the spec- 
tators “How’m I doing?” 

Schoolboy Rowe, the long Detroit 
pitcher, once asked that question over 
the radio, with mortifying results. The 
St. Louis Cardinals rubbed it into his 
sensitive hide in the World Series of 
1934. The Schoolboy never repeated his 
mistake, and Riggs, too, has stopped 
asking the question, for he knows that 
just now, in a critical year in American 
tennis, the answer would come back: 

“Terrible!” 

Riggs, the best in the country, is play- 
ing so badly that the odds on Australia 
to confiscate Mr. Davis’ cup and saucer 
next month have leaped to 2 to 1. And 
once the Australians have lugged the 
silverware away to their mountain den 
on the other side of the world, it will be 
a real job getting it back. 

To be sure, Australia must first beat 
Cuba and Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia be- 
came the European candidate when she 
licked the Anschluss White Sox, repre- 
senting Germany. The Belgrade gallery 
laughed till it cried at the defeat of Mr. 
Roderich Menzel, Hitler’s borrowed 
Czech, playing in German uniform. 

“That’s one Czech that bounced,” 
said the customers gleefully, and there 
was something in what they said. How- 
ever, even if Yugoslavia raises $5,000 to 
send her team over here to meet Aus- 
tralia in the interzone final, she can 
hardly hope to prevail against John 
Bromwich and Adrian Quist, those 
tough and seasoned tourists from Down 
Under. Neither can America, with a 
ragged Riggs backed by a cautious 
Frank Parker, a frail Sidney Wood, or 
an untried Don McNeill. 

In short, I think the Davis Cup, hold- 
ing four quarts and suitable for lawn 
parties, is about to leave us. And this is 
by no means a national catastrophe. 
Good may come of it, after the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association has 
had its cry. 








The Silver Lining 


by JOHN LARDNER 


For years, the U.S.L.T.A. has kicked 
the tennis public up and down the field 
like a soccer ball. With the Davis Cup 
out of the country, however, and no re- 
lief in sight, this baffled brain trust may 
finally be forced to give the public what 
it deserves—open tennis, the free min- 
gling of the amateurs (if that’s the word 
I want) and the pros. 

And even if they don’t, we can still 
have open tennis. Why, after all, should 
American fans be cheated of the real 
thing—Budge, Vines, Tilden, Nusslein, 
Perry, and Stoefen in combat with 
Riggs, Wood, Shields, von Cramm, 
Cooke, and Parker—just because Eng- 
land, for instance, looks upon a pro as 
a fellow who should tip his hat to the 
grocery boy? 

There are a couple of minor difficul- 
ties, I admit. There is the matter of dis- 
tinguishing the amateurs from the pro- 
fessionals. These handy rules may help: 

1—The pros draw their pay direct 
from the promoter, while the amateurs 
are paid by the U.S.L.T.A. and its 
member chapters. 

2—The amateurs look better fed. 

38—The pros look happier. 

4—The amateurs will not accept 
checks. 

Vincent Richards, an unreconstructed 
rebel for nigh on to twenty years, man 
and boy, points out that American ama- 
teurs, and American Davis Cup chances, 
will never improve unless the young 
players have the opportunity of playing 
the year around with the best men in 
the business. Formerly the best players 
were all amateurs. Today the best are 
pros. Let ’em mix, says Mr. Richards, 
for Pete’s sake. 

‘Perhaps this argument will have 
weight with the U.S.L.T.A., though it 
comes from a character whom the fa- 
thers regard with profound distaste. 
Fairly speaking, no such argument 
should be necessary. The U.S.L.T.A. 
takes the public’s money, the public 
should be suited, and open tennis is 
what the doctor ordered. 

You don’t know those elder states- 
men, though, if you think that logic 
moves them. It will take a blackjack, 
Australian model, to make them come § 
across. 
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4] American track and field men took eigh; 
first places, one second, and two thirds t, 
sweep the international meet of the Bri. 
ish Amateur Athletic Association in Lop. 
don last Monday. Their 99 points topple; 
England’s 69 and Germany’s 37. Cly 
Jeffrey of California, winning the 100- and 
200-yard dashes, and Bill Watson of Mich. 
igan, who placed first in the shot put an 
broad jump, led the United States point. 
takers. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Newspaper Guild Optimism: 
Convention Endorses Roosevelt, 
Reelects Broun President 


When the American Newspaper Guild 
was formed six years ago a group of New 
York charter members raised the question 
whether or not the new union ought to go 
on record, like the American Legion, as be- 
ing politically nonpartisan. The suggestion 
was brushed aside as wholly unnecessary, 
since, as one of the temporary chairmen 0: 
New York unit put it, the widely varied 
politics of members and the newspaper 
man’s “traditional objectivity” precluded 
partisanship. 

Within four years, however, the Guild 
had exchanged its A.F.L. charter for mem- 
bership in the more militantly New Deal 
C.1.0. and was beginning to go frankly 
on record on controversial issues of the 
day. 

Last week, at their sixth annual conven- 
tion in San Francisco, Guild delegates 
passed the following resolutions: (1) en- 
dorsement of further La Follette civil-liber- 
ties subcommittee hearings; (2) commen- 
dation of Gov. Culbert L. Olsen of Califor- 
nia for his “efforts in behalf of organized 
labor”; (3) petition to the Federal State 
and Labor Departments to grant Harold 
Pritchett, twice president of the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America, admission 
as a permanent resident of the United 
States because he “rendered great servic? 
in the organization of unorganized wood- 
workers”; (4) endorsement of President 
Roosevelt’s program; (5) condemnation of 
the “reactionary policies” of the Associat- 
ed Press; (6) opposition to anti-Semitic 
and anti-Catholic movements; (7) en- 
dorsement of Harry Bridges, West Coast 
organizer of the C.I.0. now being tried as 
a Communist in deportation proceedings; 
(8) condemnation of Father Charles E. 
Coughlin; (9) endorsement of Warren K. 
Billings, convicted with Thomas J. Mooney 
in the San Francisco Preparedness Day 
parade bombing in 1916; (10) endorse- 
ment of permanent Federal arts projects 
for the unemployed. 

After electing Heywood Broun, United 
Features columnist, president for the sixth 
consecutive term, and choosing Memphis, 
Tenn., as the site of the 1940 convention, 
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the delegates fell to congratulating them- 
glves on the state of the Guild: 18,755 
members as against 16,797 last year; a sur- 
plus of $4,785.82 compared with last year’s 
413,354.10 deficit. 





Newspaper Mortality 

Though experts watching straws in the 
business winds recently have found the 
breezes strong, no such optimism pervades 
the newspaper field. In the dead calm of 
1932-33, publishing ventures fluttered 
toward the ground like kites; and even 
though the trade winds freshened again, 
many wavering sheets never regained the 
heights. Recent newspaper necrology: 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS JouRNAL: In a sur- 
prise move last week, Carl W. Jones, presi- 
dent of the 61-year-old newspaper, an- 
nounced its sale—for an undisclosed sum 
—to its evening rival, The Star. The new 
hyphenated publication, The Star-Journal, 
has an estimated combined circulation of 
955,000. It is owned by the Cowles broth- 
ers, John and Gardner Jr., publishers of 
The Des Moines (Iowa) Register & Trib- 
une and Look magazine, who entered the 
Minneapolis field four years ago. 


Tue BurraLto Tres: The Scripps-How- 
ard chain—which bought The Times in 
1929—pulled out last year, leaving the 
evening newspaper in the hands of its edi- 
tor, George H. Lyon, and its business man- 
ager, Earl J. Gaines. Early last week, The 
Times suspended publication outright for 
the first time in its 60 years, while Times 
employes hastily held meetings in a try to 
take it over on a cooperative basis. 


Tue Syracuse JournaL: Last month, 
Mary E. Jenkins, president of the Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., evening Herald, announced her 
company had bought out Hearst’s rival 
Journal. The curious coincidence that Sam- 
uel I. Newhouse, publisher of the Newark, 
N.J., Ledger, was in town during all the 
negotiations raised the suspicion that he 
had bought both. This rumor, despite his 
denial, still persisted last week. 





PUBLISHING NOTES 


Melvin Purvis, ex-G-man who removed 
the names of John Dillinger and Pretty 
Boy Floyd from the roster of public ene- 
mies, last week became a big frog in a 
small puddle: Purvis entered the publish- 
ing business with his new daily newspaper, 
The Evening Star, in Florence, S.C. (popu- 
lation, 15,000) . 


{ Cue, New York magazine of what to do 
and where to do it, this week expands its 
size from 7 by 10 inches to 8 by 1114 and 
dons a new type dress. Though the an- 
nouncement of this move by Cue’s editor, 
Fillmore Hyde, was couched in vague 
terms, New York publishing circles saw it 
as a definite step toward competition in the 
lucrative field of the New Yorker. 
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Shots like these make headlines. 
You’d expect they’d make hash 
out of golf balls. But Acushnet 
Balls have shown that they can 
take it. Even when smashed 
out time after time by the 
crushing force of the Acushnet 
Demonstration Machine the 
X-ray shows them still true, 
perfectly centered and un- 
marred. Acushnet Balls are 
the only balls that have ever 
made such tecords as these 
under such conditions. And 
that is why we believe they 
are the only balls for you if 
you want the uniform, straight- 
as-an-arrow flight, distance, 
accuracy and durability that 
improve your game. 

This year switch to Acushnet 
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Utilities Welcome Challenge 


to Do Their Own Pump Priming 


Congress’ Economic Revolt 
Cheers Business Critics of the 
‘Come and Get It’ School 


Critics of the New Deal long have ar- 
gued that the Roosevelt spending pro- 
grams retard rather than stimulate eco- 
nomic recovery to the extent that they dis- 
courage private business from making 
normal capital outlays. For years those 
who share this view have complained that 
they have never had an opportunity to put 
their contentions to the test, because Con- 
gress always voted for spending. 

Last week Congress voted not to spend 
(see page 11), and business welcomed the 
President’s challenge that defeat of his 
$3,860,000,000 lending and housing meas- 
ures put the responsibility for taking up 
the slack squarely upon private capital. 
And though most businessmen realized 
that such part of the $3,860,000,000 as 
might have been spent during the next 
twelve months would have constituted 
only a small drop in the bucket, they 
cheered the White House defeat as a sym- 
bolic victory. So forecasters began marking 
off on their business charts the period from 
November through next spring, when the 
Treasury’s contribution to buying power 
—its net cash deficit—would shrink as the 
allotments in the 1938 spending-lending 
program were exhausted. 

Supporters of government spending, on 
the other hand, pointing to what happened 
when the Federal cash flow was curtailed 
in 1938, announced that defeat of the new 
lending program foreshadowed economic 
disaster (see Perspective). Mr. Roosevelt 
himself warned that the House’s action 
would cost taxpayers “hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars,” since many persons who 
might have obtained jobs on public projects 
would be forced onto relief rolls. But mem- 
bers of the Democratic-Republican coali- 
tion which voted against spending were 
more interested in the reaction from busi- 
ness. 


Cheers 

Business’ initial reaction was gratifying, 
for the stock market immediately staged a 
two-day rally, led by the utility stocks— 
the Dow-Jones index of utility-stock prices 
rising to a new 1939 high (see chart) . That 
utility stocks led the rally was especially 
encouraging to New Deal critics, since a 
restoration of confidence in the future of 
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this industry long has been considered es- 
sential to a sustained revival in capital- 
goods activity. (Most of these gains were 
lost on Monday, however, when the market 
turned soft.) 

And defeat of the lending program 
cheered utility executives particularly, 
since part of the $350,000,000 in new funds 
for the PWA it contained might have been 
used for municipal power plants. Moreover, 
the House’s refusal last week to grant the 
Federal Communications Commission 
$210,000 to start comprehensive regula- 
tion of the telephone industry likewise en- 
couraged utility men. 

True, favorable economic trends, as well 
as the political developments, helped to 
explain the optimism on utilities. Produc- 
tion of electricity for the final July week 
soared to the second highest level on 
record, and American Telephone, biggest 
utility of them all, reported a gain of 11,200 
stations during July, despite the usual 
downtrend for the month (in July 1938 
the company lost 6,700 phones, although a 
general recovery was under way at that 
time). 

The combination of favorable business 
statistics and the conservative trend in 
Congress inclined the officials of ma- 
chinery, machine-tool, and electrical-equip- 
ment concerns interviewed by Newsweek 
at the week end to predict an upturn in 
business outlays for capital goods ultimate- 
ly sufficient to offset the scheduled drop in 
Treasury spending. They reported that in- 
quiries for equipment had picked up after 


each Administration defeat in recent 
weeks, and asserted that business would 
accept the lending upset as one of the most 
heartening actions of the present Congress, 

As for the utilities, they pointed out that 
the recent agreements with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (Newsweek, July 24) 
and the Lower Colorado River Authority 
in Texas to meet the threat of public com- 
petition afforded some encouragement to 
executives in that industry. Since current 
utility capital outlays are relatively low 
(see chart) , while demand for electric and 
telephone services is at record levels, in- 
creased spending for new equipment seems 
called for (and analysts noted that Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, A. T. & T.’s re- 
search affiliate, had just announced it was 
starting a new $3,000,000 building in New 
Jersey) . 





Significance 


While government spending will start 
declining in the fourth quarter, the acid 
test for business will not come until next 
spring, by which time most PWA projects 
should be completed, WPA activity at a 
minimum, and tax collections higher. At 
that time, the Treasury’s contribution to 
purchasing power may be as low as in mid- 
1937 (spending theorists claim those low 
levels caused the 1937-38 recession) . 

While few economists would care to pre- 
dict business trends ten months from now, 
it is worth noting that the increase in busi- 
ness outlays needed to offset the pros- 
pective curtailment in government spend- 
ing does not amount to a too forbidding 
total. For example, business expenditures 
for plant and equipment in 1938 are offi- 
cially estimated at some $2,000,000,000 less 
than in 1937. Thus, merely a recovery to 
1937 levels in such outlays might almost 
turn the trick. (Machine-tool orders in 
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recent months actually have run above the 
1937 monthly average, although produc- 
tion of durable goods generally is about 25 
per cent below 1937.) 

Any improvement in business spending 
will necessarily progress slowly, however 
encouraging the political and trade news, 
since it takes months just to plan a tur- 
bine, power plant, or major factory ad- 
dition. Meanwhile, however, orders for 
armament programs, both here and abroad, 
should help sustain operations in those 
trades now benefiting from public-works 
projects. And Congress might prevent the 
test next spring by reversing itself and in- 
creasing relief and public-works appro- 
priations. 





Motor Trouble 


C.1.0.-A.F.L. Fight Harries 
Auto and Allied Industries 


One of the biggest question marks in the 
American business picture is the labor situ- 
ation in the automobile industry. Unsettled 
labor in Detroit and Flint discourage the 
buying of steel, parts, and rubber, turning 
down the damper on the great industrial 
area that extends roughly from Michigan 
to Pittsburgh. The assurance of uninter- 
rupted production, on the other hand, 
would bring an upturn to this entire region. 

Since spring, the most unsettling factor 
in automobile labor has been the struggle 
between the C.I.0. and A.F.L. auto unions. 
To determine which union the manage- 
ments must deal with under the Wagner 
Act’s majority-rule procedure, NLRB em- 
ploye elections were requested by both the 
C.1.O. and the A.F.L. in Chrysler plants, 
by the management (under new NLRB 
regulations) at General Motors,* and by 
the management and the C.LO. at the 
Packard. Deciding on the first of these last 
week, the board ordered elections within 
twenty days in each of the plants of the 
Chrysler Corp. and its suppliers, the Motor 
Products Corp. and the Briggs Manufac- 
turing Co. 

But the General Motors request was 
still bound up in the “regular procedure” 
of the NLRB, the board refusing to push 
it ahead of other cases, despite the fact 
that the company was put on the spot by 
the strike of 7,000 C.I.0. tool and die 
workers which had delayed its new-model 
preparations since July 5 and reached a 
riot climax in Cleveland last week (NEws- 
week, Aug. 7). But even though an offi- 
cial determination of the dominant union 
still was lacking, negotiators reached an 
agreement ending the strike. 

The most important provision of the 
settlement to the C.1.0. was the manage- 
ment’s promise to recognize only C.1.0. 
shop committees in the 41 plants where 

*Late Monday, the A.F.L. also asked for a 


G.M. election. 





the A.F.L. has no such committees. This 
amounts to sole bargaining rights until the 
issue finally is determined by elections. 
But in plants where both factions are rep- 
resented, the company will continue its 
policy of recognizing neither as dominant. 
The union got minor wage adjustments 
(instead of the 10-cent-an-hour raise it 
asked) , double time instead of time and a 
half for Sunday and holiday work, but lost 
its demand for the union label on all tools 
and dies. For its part, the union agreed to 
ban slow-downs, sit-downs, and to defer 
any strikes until after conferences between 
union and company officials as provided in 
the general U.A.W. contract. Walter P. 
Reuther, union director of the G.M. divi- 
sion, said: “Members have been given no- 
tice that when they get out of bounds in 
the future, there will be no wildcat depart- 
mental strikes to back them up.” 

As work resumed this week, G.M. presi- 
dent William S. Knudsen said the strike 
cost 100,000 employes $14,000,000 in wages 
for a settlement that could have been ne- 
gotiated without a strike. He predicted that 
the company would catch up on retooling 
in time to display a complete line at the 
New York Automobile Show Oct. 15. 


Significance 


Moves toward a showdown between the 
C.1.0. and the A.F.L. are definitely en- 
couraging to the industry but until either 
the courts or employe elections determine 
which side controls the contracts made be- 
fore the split, the interunion fight is likely 
to be intensified. This is indicated by the 
A.F.L.’s frantic pre-election drive for mem- 
bers, currently being pushed by 35 extra 
organizers in the Detroit area. 

Unquestionably, the C.I.0. faction is 
now dominant. The 75,000 workers once 
conceded to Homer Martin, the former 
Baptist preacher who now heads the A.F.L. 
faction, have dwindled since spring. The 
latest group to switch allegiance was the 
10,000-member Packard local, once a Mar- 
tin stronghold. The brightest spot in the 
A.F.L.’s picture is the decision by the 
NLRB that the Chrysler election be con- 
ducted on an individual plant basis, instead 
of allowing the company-wide majority 
rule. This gave the A.F.L. a chance to hang 
onto some of the plant units. 








Labor Notes 


The Mexican counterpart of the C.LO. 
is the General Confederation of Mexican 
Workers, headed by Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano. The Regional Confederation of 
Mexican Workers, led by Luis N. Morones, 
is allied with the A.F.L. Last week, in a 
dispute over refugee workers from Spain, 
Morones challenged Toledano to a duel. 
“Let us fight it out, man to man, on the 
field of honor,” he shouted. The challenge 
was not accepted. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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It’s Possible We’ve Had the Tip-Off 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Sane of our more astute forecast- 
ers have recently been turning over in 
their minds one of the most amazing 
ideas that has been heard in financial 
circles in almost a decade. This is that, 
in spite of President Roosevelt’s state- 
ments and wishes to the contrary, the 
Federal budget may actually be brought 
into a cash balance, or at least practical- 
ly so, by the end of next year. None of 
the group is yet willing to make a defi- 
nite prophecy that there will be such a 
balance, but the arguments they present 
are too convincing to be treated lightly. 

Before discussing these arguments, 
however, it should be emphasized that 
those taking this stand are a distinct 
minority. The majority of business 
analysts look for next year to be one of 
continued heavy deficit spending. They 
base this upon the fact that the econo- 
my efforts of Congress in the past six 
months amounted to nothing on bal- 
ance. And they conclude that if this was 
the best that could be done with elec- 
tions some eighteen months away, noth- 
ing in the way of real economy is to be 
expected next year, with elections im- 
mediately ahead. 

The minority takes exactly the op- 
posite view. They say that on the whole 
the record of Congress on economy was 
exceptionally encouraging, regardless of 
total appropriations. The record shows, 
as they read it, that Congress was keen- 
ly aware of the growing public demand 
for curtailment, but that pressure 
groups were too powerful politically to 
be resisted. In their mind, therefore, 
the important consideration in looking 
to the future is not whether Congress 
will want to economize, for that has al- 
ready been shown, but whether some 
way can be found by which the pressure 
groups can be thwarted in their de- 
mands. And their conclusion is that not 
only can a way be found, but that we 
already have had the tip-off as to what 
it will be. It grows out of the particular 
manner in which Congress limits the 
maximum debt that may be incurred by 
the Federal government. 

This limit is not imposed, as one 
might gather from the usual statements 
about it, by a statute which merely pro- 
vides that the maximum debt shall not 
be more than so and so much—at pres- 
ent $45,000,000,000. Rather, the limit is 
fixed by a series of specific authoriza- 


tions for the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the approval of the President, to 
borrow money on various kinds of obli- 
gations—bonds, short-term bills, etc. 
The maximum, thus, is determined by 
the total of these authorizations. 

This means that when the Treasury 
gets up to this limit—that is, when 
these various ways of borrowing have 
been exhausted—further appropriations 
by Congress do not in and of them- 
selves make spending possible, for such 
appropriations do not supercede the 
borrowing limitations imposed upon the 
Treasury. In other words, unless there 
is an increase in the authorizations to 
borrow, or unless there are tax receipts 
available, or unless there are other funds 
lying around loose (such as silver prof- 
its), spending must stop regardless of 
appropriations. It must stop for the ob- 
vious reason that the Treasury is out of 
money and has no way of replenishing 
its funds. 

Now by next year the Treasury will 
have virtually exhausted its present 
borrowing authorization. But suppose 
that nevertheless Congress continues to 
appropriate money in answer to the de- 
mands of pressure groups. In spite of 
this, except insofar as the Treasury is 
able to draw on other funds, spending 
under the appropriations cannot take 
place unless Congress raises the debt 
limit and enables the Treasury to bor- 
row more money. 

Offhand most of us would probably 
say that Congress would give in at once 
and raise the limit. But will it? This 
minority of hopefuls doesn’t think so. 
They believe that here at last is an 
argument which may be used success- 
fully with the public to defeat the 
spenders—an argument which no single 
pressure group is in a position to fight. 

What is the evidence that the minor- 
ity may be right? They say there is con- 
siderable, but the most important at 
the moment, and the basis of the pres- 
ent optimism about the budget, is the 
argument that was used to kill the Ad- 
ministration’s Lending Bill last week. 
For that was not that the proposal 
meant socialization, or that spending 
had failed as a recovery measure, but 
that the program was nothing but a 
trick device for getting out from under 
the present debt limit. And that was an 
argument which no one could beat. 
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(Continued from Page 37) 

q On July 12, five A.F.L. building unions, 
demanding recognition, walked off the job 
at the Green Mountain Dam, a Federal 
irrigation project, 150 miles west of Den- 
ver, Colo. Last week nonunion men, aided 
by ranchers and near-by townsmen, all 
armed and deputized, marched back to 
work through the picket line. When A.F.L. 
reinforcements from Denver came to aid 
the strikers, three bridges were blown up 
and seven men were injured in a gun battle 
between the two factions. The Colorado 
National Guard put down the “insurrec- 
tion” and reopened the project. 


{Southern congressmen and textile men, 
fighting for minimum textile wages below 
the 32144 cents an hour recommended by 
the textile wage-hour committee, found an 
unexpected ally last week. President 
Roosevelt told a delegation he believed a 
10 per cent differential would be justified 
by lower living costs. 





Stores to Telecast 


Television has been slow to take on 
commercial programs chiefly because not 
enough Americans owned receiving sets. 
Last week brought advance announcement 
of the country’s first regular advertising 
telecasts, to be undertaken jointly by 
Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., and Abraham & 
Straus, Inc., New York units of Federated 
Department Stores, Inc. The two firms 
formed a subsidiary, Metropolitan Tele- 
vision, Inc., which applied to the Federal 
Communications Commission for a license 
to build a television broadcasting station 
in the New York metropolitan area. 

Pointing out that television offered “a 
dramatic new supplement to our present 
media of advertising and publicity,” I. A. 
Hirschmann, vice president of Blooming- 
dale’s, announced he was about to sail for 
Europe to study the television methods of 
the British Broadcasting Corp. and to con- 
fer with executives of Selfridge’s depart- 
ment store in London, the first European 
store to apply television to merchandising. 





Bee Business 


Scattered over the United States, mostly 
in the South, are 311 bee producers and 
handlers whose business it is to sell bees in 
packages to honey producers and orchard- 
ists. And although their own business 
amounts to only about $500,000 annually, 
the bee men are key figures in the $14,000,- 
000 honey and wax industry and a side 
line that adds from ten to twenty times 
this much to the income of orchardists— 
by cross-pollinization of fruit trees by the 
nectar-gathering insects. 

The bee handlers’ biggest problem is 
guessing in December and January (when 
they plan their broods) what the demand 
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Bees: their market price... 


for honeybees is likely to be in April, May, 
and June. A cold winter usually means a 
brisk demand for bees to replace frozen 
stock (losses average 14 per cent). A mild 
winter, however, may slacken the demand, 
leaving the handlers with a surplus. This 
results in the kind of price cutting which in 
1934 reduced the price of 2 pounds of bees 
and a queen—the usual “hive nucleus” 
package—from more than $2.50 to $1.98. 
To return bee handling to a profitable 
basis, the price was pegged at $2.45 a pack- 
age in the 1934 AAA marketing agreement, 
but last year the bee men voted to change 
over to a different type of agreement under 
which each handler registered his price 
with a control committee which in turn 
broadcast the prices to other handlers. It 
was hoped this would encourage handlers 
to hold their prices toward the top quota- 
tions; instead, it furnished the basis for un- 
dercutting that today has again reduced 
the price to between $1.50 and $2 a pack- 


e. 

This week, thoroughly disgusted bee 
handlers are again scratching AAA ballots 
—this time to determine whether or not to 
scrap their marketing agreement. Those 
who asked for the vote believe elimination 
of the agreement and price lists would 
hamper the operations of price cutters. 





Labor Inquiry 


Most important to the nation’s employ- 
ers of all the investigations affecting busi- 
ness ordered by Congress (see page 43) is 
the House study of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. Just before adjournment, 
Speaker William H. Bankhead appointed 
the members of the special committee 
which will direct this inquiry into the ad- 
ministration of the act and consider the 
need for amendments. 

As expected, Rep. Howard W. Smith, 
Virginia Democrat, critic of the board and 
sponsor of the resolution authorizing the 
inquiry, was named chairman. Serving with 
him will be Democrats A. D. Healey of 
Massachusetts (pro-labor, best known as 
co-author of the Walsh-Healey Act to es- 
tablish prevailing wages on government 
contracts) , and Abe Murdock of Utah (re- 
garded as an adherent of the New Deal on 
most issues). The two Republicans named 
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... brings an AAA ballot 


to the committee by the Speaker are C. A. 
Halleck of Indiana and Harry N. Rout- 
zohn of Ohio (both known as critics of the 
board and advocates of amending the act). 








SEC Jars Hitler 


Hearing on Reich Bond Issue 


Embarrasses Nazi Economists 


From 1924 to 1931, $1,315,692,000 in 
German bonds were sold to approximately 
400,000 American investors. These bond- 
holders suffered a severe blow in June 1933, 
when Germany’s shortage of foreign ex- 
change led to a moratorium covering pay- 
ments on her foreign debt. After that 
Reich debtors paid their interest to the 
Konversionskasse (Conversion Office for 
Foreign Debts) , which in turn paid Amer- 
ican coupons partly in cash but largely in 
special marks that could be spent only in 
Germany or exchanged at a discount of 
about 50 per cent. 

On top of this, the Germans were buying 
up dollar bonds at distress prices over here, 
using funds that rightfully should have 
gone toward meeting interest payments. It 
is estimated that more than half the Ger- 
man dollar debt has been thus “repatri- 
ated” at an average price of $25 to $50 on 
the $100—a tremendous loss in principal 
to the Americans who bought the bonds 
near par. 

Early in 1934, the ingenious Konversion- 
skasse proposed a new way of paying in- 
terest on the remainder: funding the cou- 
pons with a ten-year issue of 3 per cent 
bonds guaranteed by the government and 
exempt from exchange restrictions. A $69,- 
000,000 issue covering coupons due from 
1934 through 1936 was finally registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, effective March 1937. : 

In March this year, the Konversion- 
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skasse filed with the SEC a registration 
statement for another 3 per cent issue, of 
¢70,000,000 face value, to exchange for 
coupons due in 1937 through 1940. Last 
week the SEC ordered a public hearing 
Aug. 15 “to determine whether grounds ex- 
ist for the issuance of a stop order suspend- 
ing effectiveness” of this registration state- 
ment. 

Explaining its action, the SEC pointed 
out that the statement failed to give in- 
formation required under the Securities 
Act of 1933 covering the following points: 
receipts and expenditures of the German 
Government since 1935; amount of the 
Reich’s floating debt; balance of interna- 
tional payments of Germany since 1935; 
and repatriation of dollar bonds by Ger- 
man debtors. According to the SEC, the 
Reich refused to give such figures on the 
grounds that they were either “unavail- 
able” or “not compiled for publication.” 
The commission further pointed out that 
the current situation differed from the last 
time it registered German bonds because 
much of the’ required data then was avail- 
able from semi-official sources. 





Significance 


The SEC’s action appears to be another 
instance of the recently stiffened attitude 
of the Administration toward the totali- 
tarian nations as evidenced by the placing 
of countervailing duties on German im- 
ports (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 27) and on Ital- 
ian silk (NEWSWEEK, July 17), and the 
cancellation of the 1911 trade treaty with 
Japan (Newsweek, Aug. 7). However, in 
this instance, if the scheduled hearing re- 
sults in canceling registration of the bond 
issue, the chief sufferer will not be Ger- 
many but the American creditors of the 
Reich, who still hold an estimated $335,- 
000,000 in German dollar bonds and who 
would have received the new issue in 
partial payment of their claims. 

It is improbable that Reich officials will 
give out the requested data, which would 
reveal the strain caused by the costly Nazi 
arms and public-works programs. 





Pearl Plan 


When a grain of sand accidentally enters 
an oyster shell, the irritated oyster may 
coat the intruding particle with successive 
layers of a substance called nacre, thus 
forming a pearl. More than a quarter of 
a century ago an ingenious Japanese con- 
ceived the idea of helping nature produce 
more pearls by manually inserting beads 
in oysters, then redepositing them in the 
water for several years and waiting for the 
mollusks to do their work. Thus was 
founded the Japanese cultured-pearl in- 
dustry, 

Although cultured pearls cost much less 
than the natural product, the layman can 
rarely tell them apart and even experts 
often resort to X-ray and other scientific 
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tests. In recent years cultured pearls have 
cut deeply into the sale of natural pearls 
(1937 imports into the United States: 
natural, $719,170; cultured, $285,419; 1938 
imports: natural, $247,387; cultured, $222,- 
917). 

Last week a campaign to revive interest 
in the natural gems was launched by Pearl 
Associates, Inc., composed of fourteen 
leading jewel merchants in the United 
States. As opening gun, they tendered a 
luncheon in the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, to Sheik Mohamed bin Isa al 
Khalifah (Newsweek, Aug. 7), brother 
of the ruler of Bahrein Island in the Per- 
sian Gulf, from which come the world’s 
finest natural pearls. While models dis- 
played an assortment of pearls worth 
$1,000,000, the Sheik, speaking through an 
interpreter, attacked the Japanese claim 
that cultured pearls are “genuine” and as- 
serted: “The man who buys them buys an 
imitation of the real.” 





Banks and Labor 


National banks generally have thought 
they were exempt from the National Labor 
Relations Act for two reasons: (1) by 
virtue of their charter from the govern- 
ment, they are Federal “instrumentalities,” 
and (2) since they cannot cross a state line 
to establish branches, their operations are 
by law restricted to intra-state rather than 
interstate commerce. 

But in an order this week directing the 
Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Association (California) to reinstate a 
discharged employe and cease discouraging 
membership in the United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers (C.1.0.), the Labor 
Board rejected both these contentions. It 
denied that the Federal charter exempted 
the banks, pointing out that they were not 
created to carry out any government func- 
tion. And with the assertion that the credit 
system and bank checks were part of the 
“life blood” of commerce among the 
states and foreign nations, it decided that 
banking clearly affected interstate com- 
merce and thus came under NLRB juris- 
diction. ; . 

The Giannini-controlled bank, among 
the ten largest in the world, promptly an- 
nounced that it would fight the decision 
— if necessary even through to the “high- 
est court.” 





Significance 


Numerous decisions have established the 
national banks as Federal instrumentali- 
ties. However, the Wagner Act simply 
exempts “the United States”—with no 
mention whatsoever of its instrumentali- 
ties. 

Were NLRB’s reasoning that the credit 
function makes banks subject to regula- 
tion under the commerce clause upheld by 
the courts, state as well as national banks 
would come under the Wagner Act. More- 
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Innovation: pianos are now designed to fit tight spaces and tailored 


over, this reasoning conceivably could give 
the Federal government power—which it 
now lacks—to regulate other activities of 
state banks as well. 





Piano Comeback 
Upholstered Mcdels Feature 


Boom in Instrument Industry 


In the early 1920s, more than half of all 
pianos sold were player pianos. With the 
introduction of plug-in radios and im- 
proved phonographs, however, people soon 
tired of pumping their feet to make music. 
The trend to smaller homes and apart- 
ments also hurt piano sales. As a result, 
output dropped from 343,000 units in 1923 
to 121,000 in 1929, and by 1932 the figure 
had shrunk to 27,000. 

Then something revolutionary happened 
in the piano industry. Manufacturers rede- 
signed their old-fashioned uprights, trans- 
forming them into console models, which 
took up less space and harmonized with 
modern furnishings. The change brought 
an immediate spurt in sales, which were 
swelled also by the fact that radio, former- 
ly the piano’s arch competitor, during the 
intervening years had made the public 
more music-conscious. As a result, produc- 
tion revived year by year, reaching 106,000 
units in 1937, though in 1938, because of 
the recession, there was a decline to 89,000. 

Today new innovations in piano design 
are giving the industry hope of further re- 
covery. At the annual convention of the 
National Association of Music Merchants 
in New York last week, delegates saw what 
was described as the first basic change in 
grand-piano construction in 75 years. This 
consisted of a symmetrically shaped instru- 


ment, said to be easier to place in the av- 
erage room than the conventional grand, 
which has one straight side and one curved. 
Another novelty was the introduction of 
console pianos upholstered in gay tweeds 
or imitation leather. 

Piano shipments to dealers in the first 
six months this year increased 30 per cent 
over the first half of 1938, according to 
W. A. Mennie, executive secretary of the 
National Piano Manufacturers Association, 
giving promise that 1939 output may total 
115,000 pianos, highest in a decade. Be- 
cause of higher taxes and a rise in the cost 
of materials, most piano makers are ex- 
pected to follow the lead of Steinway & 
Sons (Newsweek, July 3) in raising their 
prices next fall and winter. Winter & Co., 
a New York manufacturer, last week an- 
nounced increases of $25 to $100 on vari- 
ous models, effective Sept. 1. 

Other musical-instrument producers in- 
terviewed at the convention were also en- 
thusiastic about sales prospects. The swing- 
band craze has widened the market for 
drums, while manufacturers of clarinets 
and trombones announced brisk business 
due to the growth of high-school bands, 
particularly in the Midwest. Among 
stringed instruments, guitars were reported 
to be best sellers—a result of the hillbilly 
fad. 





New Patent Laws 


In January, when the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee was investi- 
gating the patent system, Commissioner 
of Patents Conway P. Coe suggested a 
number of changes “to make the system 
more effective for its intended purpose.” 
His proposals won widespread approval 
among businessmen and patent attorneys 
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in upholstery-matching fabrics 


and were recommended for adoption by 
the TNEC in its preliminary report 
(Newsweek, July 24). 

Last week Congress passed and sent to 
the President five bills translating a num- 
ber of Commissioner Coe’s recommenda- 
tions into law. Consisting mostly of tech- 
nical changes in Patent Office routine, the 
bills aim to simplify procedure and elimi- 
nate delays through such steps as shorten- 
ing from two years to one the right of an 
inventor to use his invention publicly be- 
fore applying for a patent, reducing the 
number of hearings within the Patent Of- 
fice on contested patent applications, and 
shortening from six months to as little as 
30 days the time allowed for answering 
Patent Office letters requesting minor cor- 
rections of applications. 

A sixth bill, also embodying a suggestion 
of Commissioner Coe, was passed by the 
Senate but held over by the House for fur- 
ther study. This would limit the life of a 
patent to twenty years from the filing of 
the application, instead of the present in- 
definite period. 





Instructive— 


Inp1A Ruspsper Man, THE Srory OF 
Cuartes Goopyear. By Ralph F. Wolf. 
279 pages. Index. Caxton Printers, Cald- 
well, Idaho. $3. Unquestionably, Charles 
Goodyear, who invented the process of 
vulcanization a century ago, founding the 
present $1,000,000,000 rubber industry, is 
one of the ten greatest American inventors 
(Newsweek, Mar. 6). Yet the story of his 
life, only hinted at, usually erroneously, in 
the textbooks, never has been told ade- 
quately. This book presents a full-length 
picture of the Yankee fanatic who sacr!- 
ficed his money, his family, and his good 
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name for his invention, and died $200,000 
in debt. Wolf, co-author with his brother, 
Howard Wolf, of the standard reference 
work—“Rubber: A Story of Glory and 
Greed”—tells Goodyear’s story interest- 
ingly and sympathetically. 


Historica, Survey or Brancu Ban«x- 
iwc IN THE Unirep States. By Ray B. 
Westerfield. 39 pages. American Economists 
Council for the Study of Branch Banking, 
New York. This brochure traces the devel- 
opment of branch banking from the First 
Bank of the United States in 1791 down 
to the present. Dr. Westerfield, professor of 
political economy at Yale University, pre- 
dicts a wide extension of the branch prin- 
ciple in the United States. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Soviet Pact Renewed 

In 1935, the United States signed an 
agreement with the Soviet Union which 
pledged Russia to purchase at least $30,- 
000,000 of American goods in exchange for 
unconditional most-favored-nation §treat- 
ment. This agreement was continued the 
following year and later renewed for two 
years, with the Russian purchase guaran- 
tee stepped up to $40,000,000. Last week, 
the State Department announced that the 
pact would be extended again until Aug. 5, 
1940. Russian purchases here have exceed- 
ed the amounts guaranteed under each of 
the pacts. 


Probe Agenda 


The dull days in Washington between 
sessions of Congress will be filled in this 
year with plenty of investigations. Besides 
the well-publicized TNEC monopoly in- 
vestigation, the Dies committee inquiry, 
and the House study of the NLRB, Con- 
gress authorized: continuation of the Sen- 
ate civil-liberties (La Follette) subcom- 
mittee investigation, with $50,000 to spend 
studying West Coast labor and the -Asso- 
ciated Farmers; a study of the banking 
system to “recommend a national banking 
and monetary policy,” by the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee; a $40,000 
investigation of transportation cost differ- 
ences between rails and trucks, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and a 
joint Congressional and Treasury study of 
the Federal tax structure. 


Tax Comparison 


Since 19138, taxes levied by national and 
local governments in the United Kingdom 
have increased by 430 per cent. But during 
the same period the taxes imposed by the 
various governments in this country rose 
by 640 per cent, according to a survey re- 
leased this week by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Despite the more 
rapid rise in the American burden, the 
N.A.M. points out that Federal taxes 
failed to equal government outlays by 


some $27,000,000,000 during the decade 
ending this year, while the national debt 
of England will have increased less than 
$5,000,000,000 in the same period. 


Cotton to Spain 

Prior to the Spanish Civil War, Amer- 
ica could count on selling between 250,000 
and 350,000 bales of cotton to Spain every 
year, but last year the shipments dropped 
to only 16,000 bales. To stimulate the use 
of the American fiber at the start of 
Spain’s reconstruction, the Export-Import 
Bank this week advanced credits to facili- 
tate the shipment of 250,000 bales to Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco’s government. 


Personnel 

Emmett F. Connely, president of the 
First of Michigan Corp., was nominated 
for the presidency of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America and is 
scheduled to be elected at the annual con- 
vention in October . . . Walter S. Mack 
Jr., chairman of Loft, Inc., was elected 
president of the subsidiary Pepsi-Cola Co. 
. . - Henry W. Burritt, vice president in 
charge of sales of the Kelvinator division 
of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., resigned to be- 
come president and general manager of the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. . . . Clarence 
E. Eldridge, vice president of Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., will join the General Foods 
Corp. in September as vice president of 
General Foods Sales Co. in charge of mer- 
chandising of cereal products. 


Hobo Beetles 


Public Enemy No. 1 to home owners and 
farmers in the Eastern United States these 
days is the Japanese beetle. These hard- 
shelled pests, now at their numerical height, 
destroy lawns, denude shrubs, and ruin 
green crops. They also chew the leaves off 
vegetables and fruit being shipped by rail- 
roads. Because of this, the B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., air-conditioning manufacturer, had a 
new kind of order this week—an order for 
gas-circulating equipment to shoot lethal 
(to bugs) fumes into freight cars. 


Trends 


Domestic wool production this year was 
estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at 375,699,000 pounds, second largest 
crop on record and 1 per cent more than 
last year. 


Copper prices advanced %4 cent to 1044 
cents a pound, and lead prices rose by 1/5 
cent to 5.05—5.10 cents a pound, delivered 
in New York. 


Unemployment in June was estimated 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board at 9,552,000, a decline of 4.3 per 
cent from May and 13 per cent lower than 
in June 1938. 


Freight-car loadings during the week 
ended July 29 totaled 659,764 cars, an in- 
crease of 0.5 per cent from the preceding 
week and 12.1 per cent from a year ago. 
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Beneath the 
Sunday Newspaper !” 


- . « So goes the old quip. But San 
Franciscans will tell you that our Sun- 
day Edition must be judged . . . not by 
its bulk and poundage . . . but by its 
unrivaled quality of reader interest. 









































Glance through a copy of it, and 
you'll note an uniquely high proportion 
of original, locally prepared material ... 
and a total absence of canned “filler,” 
boilerplate, and “syndicate material” of 
dubious value. Every word, every pic- 
ture, every section is of live interest 
to our readers! 


In addition to a complete newspaper, 
The Sunday Chronicle contains — 
special magazines and sections, headed 
by such exclusive journalistic innova- 


tions as: 


“THIS WORLD”—A complete, tab- 
loid-size, 24 to 32-page weekly news 
magazine, edited aa published by The 
Chronicle. Days ahead of its national 
contemporaries, “This World” reviews 
and interprets the week’s news. This 
absorbing magazine also contains special 
sections on World Affairs; ooks, 
edited by the famous Joseph Henry 
Jackson; Theater, Motion Pictures, 
Music and others. 


“COLORGRAVURE”—A 16 to 24 
page picture magazine in tabloid-size, 
portraying Western life in a fascinating 
new way. 


Other specially written sections . .. 
such as The Woman, the Color Maga- 
zine, and the big 8-page Sporting Green 
...» round out the tremendous and un- 
equalled local appeal of our Sunday 
Edition. 


Small wonder that we reach San 
Francisco’s able-to-buy audience—and 
that we do such a grand job for our 
advertisers! Try us . . . Sunday or 
daily ... and see! 


San Francises 
Qhronicle 
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Perspective 





NEWSWEEK, AUGUST 14, 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Talking Like a Bear 


I. begins to look as if the Demo- 
cratic party is selecting a new emblem. 
The Democratic donkey is to give way to 
the bear. 

From the debacle of the Administra- 
tion’s program in Congress there have 
emerged crystalline issues for the campaign 
in 1940. The avalanche of defeat that be- 
gan with the denial of President Roose- 
velt’s request for the repeal of the arms 
embargo was devastating. It was so devas- 
tating, in fact, that it seems to have jolted 
from the leader of the party statements he 
may well wish he hadn’t made. 

Not only in arguing for the defeated 
measures but in regretting their loss, Mr. 
Roosevelt made predictions that only for- 
eign and domestic disaster will satisfy. 

The President selected the familiar eco- 
nomic barometer—the condition of busi- 
ness—to express his regrets. Business, he 
announced, will be poorer because of the 
action of Congress. Businessmen will hesi- 
tate to make commitments not only be- 
cause of the failure of his arms-embargo 
repeal, and its effect upon the international 
situation, but because of the failure of the 
spend-lend program. 

These are clear forecasts. Mr. Roosevelt 
used none of the fire-escape phrases usu- 
ally employed by statistical analysts. So 
forthright are his predictions that people 
who have been supposing all along that a 
good business year in 1940 would help 
elect a Democratic Administration must 
reconsider their opinion. 

This is going to put some interesting 
problems before Democratic strategists. 
Not long since, it was Charles Michelson’s 
habit to clip for the use of orators all man- 
ner of headlines from financial sections of 
newspapers indicating good business, extra 
dividends, large profits and the like. He 
will now have to search for evidence of 
business losses, passed dividends and bank- 
ruptcies. But once he has collected the evi- 
dences of disaster, what can he do with 
them? It is one thing to use them against 
a party in power and another to try to use 
them as the justification for a party in 
power. 

If Mr. Roosevelt runs, he can hardly 
run save as the bear candidate, as the fore- 
caster who was right, and who, someone 
will be sure to say, has had what no busi- 
ness forecaster ever had before, not even 
Jeremiah—the power to make his predic- 
tions come true. It is possible that the pub- 
lic, in such a case, would be willing to vote 
for him as a forecaster, but not as a Presi- 


dent. And one of the satisfactions he might 
get from a defeat would be permanent em- 
ployment in the field of journalism as a 
business forecaster. 

The prime issue brought out by the col- 
lapse of the Lending Bill is this: is the na- 


‘tional government to be given power to 


control the investment of the savings of 
the people? There is also, as my colleague, 
Mr. Robey, suggests this week (see page 
38), the issue of whether the debt limit 
should be circumvented by the indirection 
of spend-lend technique. The power to 
control the investment of the savings of 
the people is, of course, the essence of state 
socialism. Congress has decided that the 
Administration should not have this power, 
not any more, at least, or not yet. The 
whittling of the bill in the first place, and 
its final rejection, with the Housing Bill, 
places the whole matter before the country. 

TI doubt that most voters will hear it 
fully reasoned out. Instead, the issue, as 
always in such cases, is likely to be simply 
this—who’s to have the credit for recovery 
in 1940 or the blame for the lack of it? 

This offers businessmen a real oppor- 
tunity that should result in genuinely im- 
proved confidence. They may well permit 
their risk takings to follow their political 
hopes, and any good look at the political 
horizon should encourage them to step out 
now in starting new enterprises and ex- 
panding old ones. If they do not, then 
their feelings may be very low indeed by 
Christmas of 1940. 

My own belief is that Congress has 
sensed the feeling of the country better 
than the Administration. Congress has 
more than a thousand ears—1,064, count- 
ing the V.P.’s. The President has ears, too, 
but then, like all the rest of us, he has 
only two. 


New Quarrels for Old 


Pehepe there still are people who 
believe that the purpose of machinery for 
collective bargaining is to reduce or elimi- 
nate strikes. The assumption that it will 
lessen them is written into the preamble 
of the act that sets up the National Labor 
Relations Board. But if there are those who 
continue to think that neat formulas suf- 
fice to do away with strikes—and disorder- 
ly ones, at that—they must have been 
cruelly shaken by events in the automobile 
industry. 

That no magic exists in getting employer 
and labor leader into the conference room 
has been demonstrated once again. Blessed 
are the feet of them that bargain, but this 
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does not prevent them from kicking one 
another under the table. 

Obviously, collective bargaining is only 
a channeling of grievances. If the atmos. 
phere is unfavorable to peace, there will be 
no peace. 

The strikes in the automobile industry 
followed hard upon the split in the United 
Automobile Workers. Homer Martin, upon 
whom were previously focused the loyalties 
of many thousands, was denounced as a 
wrecker. To freeze him out it was thought 
essential to bring on strikes in several 
body aad parts shops in Detroit and Cleve- 
land. In behalf of General Motors em- 
ployes, it was found necessary, strategical- 
ly, to demand a supplementary agreement, 
one which would sufficiently certify to the 
C.1.0. dominance of its union employes 
and set up a craft interest—in this case 
the toolmakers—within the industrial un- 
ion. By this tactical maneuver, some of the 
workmen grew understandably bewildered, 
not to say irritated. Whereupon the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, perhaps rec- 
ognizing the peril to the institution of col- 
lective bargaining, began to vote the em- 
ployes of a number of companies in the 
industry by their plant units, thus to see 
to which labor congregation they really 
adhered. 

What reason have we to suppose that 
this experience of the automobile workers 
will be regarded as unusual from this time 
on? They have their contracts, achieved 
after collective bargaining. And now the 
peace is shattered by factional struggles 
between their leaders. Is there any pros- 
pect of their being able to select their 
leaders more wisely from here on? This is 
the second or third overturn of labor lead- 
ership in the one industry. May not the 
new leaders have to be “purged” when 
their time runs out—on the average, ap- 
parently, of every two years? 

The way in which the Labor Board is 
taking up the plebiscites in the automobile 
factories suggests that Washington may 
slowly assume the regulation of labor af- 
fairs. Perhaps, in future, even the threat of 
factional disputes or jurisdictional troubles 
may cause the Board to offer to unions 
those benefits of Washington regulation 
which groups like the railroads, the banks 
and the securities dealers now enjoy. At 
any rate, the Lewis brothers, who are set- 
ting out to organize the building workmen 
(presumably the non-whisky drinking, 
non-poker playing, non-evil building work- 
men) , seem to be recognizing the tendency 
toward concentration in Washington. 
Strikes must have the approval of head- 
quarters. 

But if labor finds itself being “coordi- 
nated” by Washington, its leaders polit- 
ically tied in at the top, one important 
reason will be that we believed the ma- 
chinery of bargaining would settle all la- 
bor problems and, relying upon it, fostered 
the emotions that broke it down. 
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Newsweek has progressively improved, 
especially during the last six months 
I regard it as the best magazine of 


its kind now published 





I have been following the progress of 


Newsweek with keen interest. Its gen- 


eral style appeals to me very greatly 


I particularly enjoy Dr Moley's 
weekly comment 


oe ne 


Silas H. Strawn. Senior Menber Winston Strawn & Shaw 


Past President. U S Chamber of Commerce 





I read Newsweek regularly: it covers 
a fine variety of subjects and they 
are written most interestingly 
Another point of merit is the print- 
ing--it is easy on the eyes. 


ki ih 


Ctto H Falk, Chairman 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 





I don't know why I like Newsweek so 
much, but the urge for it grows on 
one It has become a "must" with me 

Newsweek has an interesting manner 
in presenting its news, and inspires 
confidence in its accuracy and Wesire 


for fairness an 


Gene Tunney, Chairman 
The American Distilling Company 


In respect to form, 


poeer Fo, 


H W Prentis, Jr , President 
Armstrong Cork Company 





subject material 


and quality of copy I would give 
Newsweek a rating of excellent One 
of your most interesting features, it 
seems to me, is your frequent guess- 
ing of the turn of coming events 


At first I naturally looked at 
Newsweek out of sheer curiosity Then 
I began to look at it simply because 
I found the pictures of great in- 
terest Then one fine day I suddenly 
realized that I was reading it from 
cover to cover not because I thought 
it was my duty, but because I liked it 

I have never been able to shake off 
this habit I haven't tried to. 


Poked f Heed], 


Herbert T Hand, Jr Copy Chief and Acct Executive 
H B Humphrey Company 
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a Although I don't smoke I feel toward 
a ee PA Newsweek as it arrives each week 
—. something like I imagine an indivi- 
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dual who has a pet pipe, and when he 
fills his pipe, lights it, and re- 
laxes, 
have when I open Newsweek and read it 
from cover to cover 


that is the same feeling I 


SHE: 


T H Banfield, President 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company 





































































£asy on Your Throat- 


“Because /T$ TOASTED 








